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Old English proverb: “All fluids fow’’. 


Fact. Mild ale, milk of human kindness, meths, myths, 
moths, maths, mulligatawny ... all flow, all anyhow. 


Beer downhill, damp uphill, ink everywhere. Sea sideways in lumps. 


At home, no problem. Turn hot tap, get cold water. 

But in British beehive of industry, buzz buzz clickety click, 

flow-control fundamental. Can’t pump chemicals Anglo-Saxon drainpipes.... 
can’t pour phenolphthalein chipped teapot... 


can’t put new wine old buckets... Laughing stock. 


So. Modern industrial practice thinwall piping systems in (e.g.) chemical 
(e.g.) petro-chemical installations. How neat, light, precise, how thin wall, 
smooth bore, non corrosive! Everyone pleased. Fluids flow fast, no knock glug. 


All enchanted. But how turn corner? All ask. 


How? Thin-wall elbows, bends, wiggles, forks, junctions... 


Who? Wilmot Breeden... 


Wilmot Breeden first manufacturers in U.K. to undertake large-scale production 
thin-wall elbows, other etcetera fittings. TRUFLO range (Tru-true flow-flo . . .) 


Stainless steels, nickel, Monel*, Inconel*, Corronel 210° and aluminium. 








Wilmot “* every-British-car-roads-today*’ Breeden! Sing. Shout. Investigate. 
*Registered trade names of 


= 
Henry Wiggin & Company Ltd 
(Serious enquiries about Trufio fittings 


will be seriously answered from 





. $s > ’ oT > s ; > > 
Birmingham, London, Manchester, Bridgwater, Paris, Melbourne Goodman Street, Birmingham 1.) 
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FLY into 


the very 
heart of 
LONDON 


The volume of traffic using the Westland London Heliport during 
this year has been more than six times greater than was predicted 
before the official opening last year, averaging 38 movements each 
week. The year’s total of 1,961 movements has been achieved 
with 100 per cent safety. Since the granting of a night flying lic- 
ence on the 25th of February this year it has been possible to use 
the Heliport at any hour of the day or night—subject to advance 


NEWS 





JuLy 


notice outside normal hours. This facility hasalready been used on 
many occasions, and the lighting system, has also proved useful 
during the day, in poor visibility. The Westland Heliport, 
which is the only heliport in the United Kingdom capable of 
day and night operation, is meeting current operational needs 
and is providing authentic answers to the technical and eco- 
nomic problems of operating a city heliport. 


WES TL A ND the great name in HELICOPTERS 


WESTLAND AIRCRAFT LIMITED 


YEOVIL ENGLAND 


incorporating SAUNDERS-ROE DIVISION, FAIREY DIVISION AND BRISTOL HELICOPTER DIVISION 
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Blended in Edinburgh from 
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specially selected fine whiskies 
under the same family pro- 


prictorship since 1790 


If unavailable locally write to 





SANDEMAN & SONS LTD., Forth Street, Edinburgh. 
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Immaculate 
Victor Britain cars 


for immediate hire! 


* Self drive or chauffeur driven 
* Friendly, personal service 
* Low, inclusive rates 


Telephone 
GROsvenor 4881 
now! 


ViCTOR BRITAIN 


THE CAR-HIRE SPECIALIST 


Berkeley St - London: W.1 
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. Esso 
Extra 





The oil that took Jack Brabham 
to the World Drivers’ Championship is 


RIGHT FOR YOUR CAR 


Jack Brabham says: ‘The oil I’ve always raced on, ever since I came to Britain, 

is exactly the same as the oil you can get at your local Esso station—Esso 

Extra Motor Oil. I’ve used it dozens of times, and it’s never let me down— 

for the simple reason that it’s got more than enough protection for any car. 
I couldn’t find a better oil, and neither could you.’ 


WORLD CHAMPION€sso)EXTRA MOTOR OIL 
=) Stays mej © 
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Only the World’s finest Watches 


A' GARRARD, watch buying is an adventure upon which you can embark 
with conhdence ; for here are the finest watches obtainable, selected 
by our expert buyers from the world’s leading watchmakers. When you 
come to our showrooms, you will meet men whose lives are spent finding 
the world’s best watches for you; they are connoisseurs whose skill has 
been built up over many years. 

Every watch we display has been examined and tested individually in our 
own workshops. To gain its place in our showrooms each watch must meet 
our own exacting standards; only then is it granted our two-year uncon- 
ditional guarantee, which is given in addition to the maker’s warranty. 
From the many outstanding watches at 112, we have chosen the INTER 

NATIONAL AUTOMATIC as the finest of its class. 


are at GARRARD 


G ; » 
SCearhaauete seriitmang 
18 ct. gold INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC gentleman's 
watch on 18 ct. gold Tuscany bracelet, 21 jewels, shock- 
protected and non-magnetic, dial with raised gold batons 
and gold hands. £264.0.0 


GARRARD & CO. LTD. 


Crown Jewellers 


2 REGENT STREET - LONDON - W.1 


TELEPHONE REGENT 3021 (lil LINES) 
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Onl Bs Te, 


NOMINATED DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE FOR THE U.S. PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION: SENATOR JOHN KENNEDY. 


On July 14, months of speculation over who would represent the Democratic 
Party at the Presidential election this November ended swiftly and decisively 
when Senator John Kennedy, the 43-year-old Roman Catholic, swept 
to victory on the first ballot at the Party convention in Los Angeles, gaining 
806 votes. His nearest rival, Senator Lyndon Johnson (Texas), obtained 


409 votes, while Mr. Adlai Stevenson, twice defeated by Mr. Eisenhower 
in the past two Presidential elections, gained 79} votes. Mr. Stevenson is 
reported to have said that the victory was as he had anticipated, and that he 
would serve his country in whatever way he could, although he declined 
to state in what capacity this might be. (Photograph by Karsh of Ottawa.) 


Postage— Inland, 4d.; Canada, | }d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 44d. (These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the C. P.O. as @ newspaper.) 
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AMID RANKS OF OFFICIAL HOSTESSES, BANNERS AND GENERAL EXPECTANCY: THE§ OPE 


come together to bear the hopes of the Democratic Party on their shoulders in 


Senator John Kennedy's overwhelming victory at the Democratic Party's 
Convention on July 14 had been a foregone conclusion to many Americans, 
even though, as a Roman Catholic, he had to combat a prejudice that has 
existed against the nomination of a Roman Catholic since Mr. Al Smith's 
nomination in 1928. Shortly after being nominated Mr. Kennedy made 
use of a traditional prerogative and named Senator Lyndon Johnson as his 
choice as vice-presidential candidate. Senator Johnson had been Senator 
Kennedy's closest rival for the presidential nomination. Thus these two men 


the November elections. The future of the twice-defeated Democratic nominee, 
Mr. Adlai Stevenson, who was greeted on this occasion with more applause 
than votes, is less certain. Together with Mr. Chester Bowles, Mr. Stevenson 
has been appointed by Mr. Kennedy to undertake certain functions of liaison 
with the Eisenhower administration. It is generally assumed that either 
Mr. Stevenson or Mr. Bowles will be offered the State Department portfolio in 
the event of a victory for Mr. Kennedy. It has also been reliably reported that 
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OPENING OF THE U.S. DEMOCRATIC PARTY CONVENTION HELD IN LOS ANGELES. 


this could well go to Mr. Bowles, who has been acting as Mr. Kennedy's foreign remark he had made that “ the United States is neither tired nor Tory,’’ and 


policy adviser, and that in this event, Mr. Stevenson might become United whether this remark jn any way applied to Great Britain, he said that he did not 
States Representative at the United Nations. In the short time since his think Mr. Macmillan was tired. There has also been a little concern, especially 
nomination Senator Kennedy has cleared up certain doubts which have been in Great Britain, about Mr. Kennedy's nomination, owing to one or two unhappy 
gathering round his political and religious opinions. Firstly, he made it clear umpressions left by his father, Mr. Joseph Kennedy, who was U.S. Ambassador 
that he regarded the fact that he was a Roman Catholic as completely irrelevant to Great Britain early inthe war. But Mr. Kennedy has since made it plain that 
as far as political matters were concerned, and went on to state that he would he would continue to regard Britain as the ‘‘ anchor "’ of American policies 
reject any kind of religious pressure on all such matters. Asked about a in Western Europe. (Photograph by Radic.) 
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HE National Army Museum at Sandhurst 
opened last week by the Queen—1is something 

more than a museum. It is a shrine to the valour, 
traditions and comradeship of men who dedicated 
and gave their lives to the service of their country 
while bound together in the bonds of military 
discipline and esprit de corps—in all ages the 
soldier's sheet-anchor. It is a paradox that, while 
wars have arisen, and can still arise, from the 
anger, greed and unreason of men, the worst of 
their consequences—death, wounds and suffering 

have been largely borne, in every civilised age, 
by proxy, that is by professional soldiers them- 
selves guiltless of the anger, greed and unreason 
that caused those consequences. This has been 
particularly true of our country during the 300 
years’ existence of the British Regular Army, 
now celebrating its third centenary. For though 
there is a vague popular belief, much fostered 
by intellectuals, that wars are brought about by 
‘ militarists " and “ blimps,”” no war 
in which Britain has been engaged in the 
last 300 years has been caused by her 
professional soldiers. The latter's part 
has been confined solely to fighting 
them: that is, to embracing, as cheer- 
fully and bravely as possible, every 
conceivable kind of hardship, dis- 
couragement and _ sacrifice, including 
death, in order to shield their country- 
men from the consequences of war and 
to achieve the ends which the elected 
Government of their country has 
ordained. Their task; in Virgil's words, 
has been ‘‘ to impose the way of peace, 
to spare the subject and to battle down 
the proud 

As its historian, Sir John Fortescue, 
wrote, the British Army has been dis 
tinguished for two qualities — its 
countless deeds of daring and invincible 
stubbornness in battle,’’ but still more, 
“for its lemence in conquest and its 
gentleness in domination.”’ It has been 
distinguished, perhaps, even more by 
a third quality: its proud and unfailing 
obedience to the civil arm. Since the 
days of Cromwell and the beginning 
of its permanent service under the Crown as 
it has never taken the law into its own 
hands. It has only shed blood, as is alone 
lawful for Christian men, “ at the com 
mandment of the magistrate."’ This great 
principle, of military subordination to the civil 
arm, the British Army owed in the first place to 
that stout Devonian and one-time Cromwellian 
soldier, George Monck, whose portrait—like that 
of the Sovereign he served and who was the 
founding father of our Regular Army, Charles II 
nightly hangs in its Museum. I[t is almost impossible 
to exaggerate the benefits that have flowed from 
our Army's rigid adherence to this principle; one 
has only to compare the British people's lot with 
that of the French in the time of Napoleon or of 
the German and Japanese in our own times to 
realise this. Nor has the benefit been confined to 
Britain alone. Before the British came to India, 
that vast sub-continent, like most of Asia, was 
scourged by the indisciplined brutality of those of 
its sons who lived by arms and war. When two 
centuries later the British laid down their self 
imposed charge of keeping India's peace, they left 
behind them a native Indian Army schooled in the 
same proud obedience to the civil arm as Britain's 
ro that circumstance more perhaps than any other, 
India owes her present peace 

It is, therefore, not warmongering and aggres 
sion that are commemorated in the National Army 
Museum in the wooded grounds of Sandhurst, but 


Royal Militar 
On this page 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


selfless sacrifice and the performance of duty 
Every incident recalled by these carefully preserved 
and collected relics is associated with man’s 
readiness, at the call of duty, to give his life for 
others. And it is associated, too, in nearly every 
case with something peculiarly dear to British 
hearts: with what Sir Thomas Browne called “ the 
small platoon,” the little military family of which 
every soldier, under our system of recruitment and 
military organisation, is a member. Except in 
the two world wars of the last half-century, when it 
became temporarily the nation in arms, ours has 
always been a small Army: one which has had, 
at the outset of nearly all our wars, to fight against 
great odds. It has survived, and triumphed, 
again and again, because of its meznbers’ pride 
and devotion, not merely to their country and the 
Army, but to the Regiment to which they belonged 
and with whose traditions and memories they 
identified themselves. Again and again in our 





A SYMBOL OF GRATITUDE “TO THE BRITISH ARMY FOR 300 YEARS OF 
ACHIEVEMENT " 


history this devotion of the British soldier to the 
Regiment has saved us in battle, and there is 
scarcely a unit in the Army List whose annals of 
heroism, sacrifice and endurance are not worthy 
of a Homer or Thucydides. To anyone who has 
served in the British Army or knows anything of 
its history this sense of the all-importance and 
sanctity of the Regiment is almost overpowering 
as one passes from case to case in this beautiful 
and moving collection of military relics and 
memorials now assembled for the first time in the 
National Army Museum. Here are the physical 
memorials—the Colours that soldiers in battle 
carried, the weapons they used, the uniforms and 
accoutrements they wore, the trophies, medals and 
honours they won—of all Britain’s wars since 
her Regular Army was embodied. Here is a 
17th-century jerkin worn by one of Cromwell's 
lronsides, the standard carried by the Inniskilling 
Dragoons at the Battle of the Boyne, a musketeer's 
pouch taken from the once invincible army of 
Louis XIV, a pair of pistols—lent by Sir Winston 
Churchill—which Marlborough carried with him 
on his campaigns, a huge bass drum bearing the 
arms of Queen Anne, a coloured and gilded mitre 
cap that may have seen service with “ my Uncle 


UNEXAMPLED 
H.M. THE QUEEN SPEAKING AT THE OPENING OF THE NATIONAL ARMY 
MUSEUM. LEFT, MR. CHRISTOPHER SOAMES, MINISTER OF STATE FOR WAR 
On July 15 the Queen opened at Sandhurst the National Army Museum and in the course 
of her speech paid tribute to the history and qualities of the British Army. This museum, 
in our last issue, is at present accommodated in the old riding school of the the Kangers must once have ranked 
Academy, though it is expected that in due course it will move to London 
Arthur Bryant discusses the museum, which he says is something more 
than a museum—" It is a shrine to the valour, traditions and comradeship of men who by a Russian sabre—pistol, medals 
dedicated and gave their lives to the service of their country. .. .’ 

of the exhibits in the museum were reproduced in our last issue 


Photographs of some 


Toby” and graced the parades of the early 
Hanoverian Army. The vast majority of the 
exhibits are regimental and commemorate the 
glories or traditions of some particular corps, like 
the magnificent ‘ Jingling Johnie" or ‘‘ Chapeau 
Chinois crowned by a Napoleonic Eagle which 
the 88th Foot captured from the French at 
Salamanca, or the standard of the Colonel of the 
Suffolks carried at Fontenoy. Many are on loan 
from Regimental Mess or Museum; more have 
been given by past members of the Regiment or 
their descendants. There are personal treasures 
like Wolfe’s sash, Lord Cardigan’s jacket and 
Balaclava horse, or the silver-mounted tortoise 
which a private soldier of the Loyals scooped out 
of a ditch at Maida to provide a supper for his 
commander. In one case, beside his portrait— 
magnificent in scarlet and gold—is the rough white 
Galway coat which Lord Gough always wore in 
action in the fiercely-contested Sikh wars of the 
early 19th century so that his soldiers 
could follow where he led. 

The story of how many of the 
exhibits reached the Museum is almost 
as moving as the exhibits themselves 
It is one of long-continuing loyalty 
to the memory of those who sacrificed 
themselves for country and corps in 
the past. The wonderful collection of the 
twenty-two uniforms worn by members 
of the Clinton family, some of them over 
200 years old, were for many years as 
carefully cared for by a lady of the 
family as though their long-dead wearers 
were still living, before they were 
generously given to the Museum The 
Peninsula gold medal that belonged to 
Colonel William Lloyd, formerly of that 
great Irish fighting Regiment—now 
physically, but not spiritually, extinct 

the Connaught Rangers, and a V.C 
worn by a soldier of the same corps, 
were bought for {1100 subscribed by 
the Old Comrades of the Regimental 
Association, all, that is, but £200, 
which was donated by the house of 
Guinness, among whose one-time 
customers, it is pleasant to remember, 


high ! The sword, helmet—dented 


and military correspondence of General 
William Forrest were given by his 
ninety-two-year-old widow, who travelled, all 
alone, from Scotland to see the Museum she was 
enriching. The cash for another gold-hilted sword, 
sold at Christie's for 1600 guineas, has been 
lent to the Museum by a retired Field Marshal 

a member of another of the great Irish fighting 
Regiments—until the money can be raised to pay 
for it 

One leaves the Museum, in the former 
riding-school among the Camberley lawns and 
trees, with an ineffaceable sense of the beauty 
of the British Army's past possessions, of its 
uniforms, Colours and accoutrements, so that 
even the magnificent Gainsborough and Reynolds 
portraits that hang among them are by no 
means alone in their glory. Yet even stronger 
is the sense of courage and comradeship 
evoked by them and of all that that courage 
and comradeship have meant for our country 
What Housman wrote of his friends might 
appropriately be inscribed over the Museum's 
portals 


They braced their belts about them, 

They crossed in ships the sea, 

They sought and found six feet of ground 
And there they died for me ! 
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AT NO. 10 KENSINGTON PALACE AND ELSEWHERE: SOME ROYAL ACTIVITIES. 


VISITING A GARDEN IN STEPNEY: QUEEN ELIZABETH THE QUEEN WATCHING THE ANTICS OF SYD THE SEAL: THE DUKE OF 


ABOUT TO BOARD A HELICOPTER. MOTHER MAKING HER ANNUAL TOUR OF LONDON GARDENS. EDINBURGH DURING HIS VISIT TO THE LONDON ZOO. 

The Duchess of Kent recently flew from the grounds of The Queen Mother this year toured the Stepney and Bethnal The Duke of Edinburgh, President of the Zoological Society 
Kensington Palace in a helicopter to perform the opening Green areas. She is seen here entering the garden of Mrs. Louisa of London, watched, on July 14, the seal chase fish, 
ceremony of the Social Therapy Centre, Warley Hospital, Andrews in Garnett Street, Stepney. The garden, below street carried in an electrically driven box around the rail of the 
Brentwood, Essex. The Centre was opened on July 11. level, contains a cherry tree, stocks, lobelias and sweet peas. pool. The device is designed as an antidote against laziness. 





MR. ANTONY ARMSTRONG-JONES SEEN LEAVING NO. 10 KENSINGTON PALACE AFTER A VISIT 
THERE WITH PRINCESS MARGARET. THE RESIDENCE HAS ABOUT TWENTY ROOMS 
Since their return from their honeymoon in the Caribbean, Princess Margaret and 
NEW OCCUPANTS FOR NO. 10, KENSINGTON PALACE: PRINCESS MARGARET, WHO WITH HER HUSBAND Mr. Antony Armstrong-Jones had been staying at Clarence House. They moved into the 
MOVED INTO THE GRACE AND FAVOUR RESIDENCE ON JULY 12. grace and favour residence on the north side of Kensington Palace on July 12. 


4 





all 
THE QUEEN SHOWING INTEREST IN THE COLOUR TELEVISION RELAYING THE OPENING OF THE NEW AT COWDRAY PARK: THE QUEEN SIPPING CHAMPAGNE FROM THE GOLD CUP..WON BY BARON 
BUILDING OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF OBSTETRICIANS AND GYNABCOLOGISTS. ELIE DE ROTHSCHILD, WHO IS ON THE LEFT 
The Queen appeared on closed-circuit colour television on July 13 when she opened the new Baron Elie de Rothschild led Casarejo, the holders of the trophy, to a victory over his cousin's 
building in Sussex Place. The ceremony was relayed to other parts of the College. The building Centaurs by 8 goals to 7. The Queen was accompanied by the Buke of Edinburgh at the final, 
cost £400,000, and is superbly equipped. which took place on July 10. 
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R: | RECENT EVENTS IN THE CONGO. 


(Left.) 
BELGIAN PARA- 
TROOPERS AT 
N'DJILLI AIRPORT, 
LEOPOLDVILLE. A 
WOUNDED CONGOLESE 
IS LYING 
THE 
BELGIAN TROOPS CAP- 
TURED THE AIRPORT 
FROM THECONGOLESE. 











(Right.) 

A CONGOLESE 
POLICEMAN ARMED 
WITH AN AUTOMATIC 
WEAPON SEARCHING 
A PRIVATE CAR FOR 
HIDDEN ARMS IN 
LEOPOLDVILLE 
TENSIONS IN THE 
CONGO HAVE BEEN 
INCREASED BY SPLITS 
IN THE FEDERAL 

GOVERNMENT 





Ca 
ltl Siziaeh. @ 


AMERICAN MISSIONARIES, FLEEING FROM DISTURBANCES IN THE CONGO, WITH ITS WINDSCREEN SHATTERED: THE CAR IN WHICH THE ITALIAN CONSUL, SIGNOR TITO SPOGLIA, WAS MURDERED 
DISEMBARKING FROM A GLOBEMASTER AT SALISBURY. BY MUTINOUS TROOPS IN ELISABETHVILLE ON JULY 10 


LLE 








A REFUGEE FROM THE CONGO THROWING HER ARMS ROUND THE NECK OF KING BAUDOUIN WHEN HE VISITED BRUSSELS THE PRIME MINISTER OF THE CONGO, M. PATRICE LUMUMBA, WHO HAS BROKEN 
AIRPORT ON JULY 13 TO SPEAK TO NEWLY ARRIVED REFUGEES OFF DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH BELGIUM 


Kasavubu, Mr. Khrushchev denounced what he called Belgian aggression in problems which faces the Congo is the growing lack of food supplies. Britain 
the Congo and he promised Soviet help. On July 18 M. Yava, the Congolese has given £10,000 and supplies are being flown from Russia. The United 
Minister for Economic Affairs, resigned his post and flew to Katanga. He Nations troops, which are under the command of Major-General Von Horn, 
accused some of his fellow ministers of conniving at the continuing deteriora- of Sweden, are drawn from Ghana, Tunisia, Morocco, Ethiopia and Mali. 
tion of the situation. The Congo broke off relations with Belgium while The problems of the Congo are now too complicated for hope of a quick settle- 
refugees were still fleeing from the disturbed country. One of the most serious ment but the intervention of the United Nations may help to ease the tension. 
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rhe latest developments would be 


occurred in a number of the A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. wore a ae pide Page = 


\frican colonies which are on their 
way to independence or have already 
achieved it Violence leading to a 
mounting death-roll, mutiny of armed 
forces, secession, the sufferings of 
refugees who have in many cases lost 
their all—this picture, which repre- 
sents the state of affairs in the Congo, is, however, 
so far without parallel. The dispatch of Belgian 
troops has in some cases brought about quietude, 
but the Congo is enormous and the troops, as | 
write, have been few \t Matadi, the Congo's 
only port, the handful defending the place was 
driven out by superior numbers of Congolese 
his means that the presence of the Belgians in 
Matadi did more harm than good: it did not 
hold the port and discredited the recent Belgian 
effort to restore order 


On the other hand, 
the vital town of Elisa 
bethville, capital of 
Katanga, was at the 
same time reported to 
have been restored by 
Belgian forces to a calm 
so complete that Euro- 
pean children were once 
more to be seen in the 
streets. However, the 
situation of Katanga, 
to which | must return 
later, isunique. Asoften 
enough before, I must 
point out the difficulty 
of analysing the situa 
tion, which will probably 
develop fast within the 
immediate future, for a 
weekly illustrated perio 
dical which must 
perforce pass relatively 
slowly through the press 
Were I to venture on a 
prophecy I risk seeing 
it proved false before it 
has got into print 


lo criticise the 
Belgian Government 
would, in my view, be 
unjust and presump 
tuous It 1s, however, 
legitimate to point out 
that the evidence points 
to its having been beset 
by internal differences 
These may well have led 
to hesitation and re 
versals of policy, for 
instance, in the with 
drawal and return of 
forces. One may fairly 
remark that Belgium 
moved very fast and 
optimistically towards 
the goal of a single state 
in a territory of this 
size and such diverse 
economic situations and 
ambitions. This is not 
to suggest —at least 
with any confidence 
that concentration on a 
much looser union of a 
federal type would have 
averted the troubles 
which have arisen. Yet 
a secession somewhere 


the present scheme It 
has come in the likehest 


In the anxious and confused situation in what was former! 
Captain Falls’ article was written 


CHAOS IN THE CONGO. 
By CYRIL FALLS, 


Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


though these extend outside it In international 
practice recognition is commonly accorded to a 
newly-established state as soon as it is considered 
to be viable, but the custom is to wait a short 
time in order to make sure that this stage has 
been reached. Up to mid-July there was certainly 
excuse for doubt whether it had been in Katanga 
The appeal for American troops was, however, 
made by the Congolese Government, though Mr 
Lumumba was absent from Leopoldville at the 


\ 





A ROYAL GREETING FOR A REFUGEE FROM THE CONGO: QUEEN ELISABETH, THE EIGHTY-FOUR-YEAR-OLD GRANDMOTHER 
OF KING BAUDOUIN OF THE BELGIANS, TALKING AT BRUSSELS AIRPORT WITH A SMALL BOY AND HIS MOTHER, WHO HAD JUST know how to make 


BEEN BROUGHT BY AIR FROM THE CONGO 


ter, Mr. L ba. 





place, Katanga 


Katanga is big and prosperous, largely owing 
to mineral wealth which includes uranium It 
produced some 60 per cent. of the Congo's revenue 
It faces south, away from the rest of the country 
Its politics have recently been dominated by Mr 
Moise Tshombe, who appears to possess a good 
deal of ability. He has little love for the Prime 
Minister of the Congo, Mr. Lumumba, but still 
less for the prospect of Katanga stripped of a pro 
portion of its niches for the support of poor relations 
Mr. Tshombe seems to be free from anti European 
prejudice, but he has stated that his aim is full 
independence. If he maintains this attitude, no 
constitutional link between Belgium and Katanga 
will be possible. Some speculation has arisen as 
to whether Belgium might seek to impose her 
control on the province, but this looks unlikely 


Che situation of Katanga has a place in the 
appeals made for outside aid to restore order, 


time. Though he protested strongly against the 
arrival of Belgian troops, he might agree to their 
serving in a composite force sponsored by the 
United Nations—or so it looked at the moment 


[ would hazard the opinion that, barring 
accidents, recognition of Katanga should not be 
long delayed. Mr. Tshombe has a majority vote 
behind him. In a civilised country it might be 
possible to organise rapidly a referendum in order 
to ascertain whether the authority to govern the 
province would be given for its secession from the 
Congo. In this case we might expect Katanga to 
say one thing and the rest of the Congo another 
\s for the moral value of any form of referendum 
in the Congo as it is to-day, | confess I am a 
sceptic There has never been much doubt about 
the views of Mr. Tshombe, though until the other 
day he confined himself to demanding a very broad 
measure of autonomy for Katanga 





y Belgian Congo, a number of events have taken place since 
1 On July 14 it was announced that the Swedish Major-General Carl von Horn was to be 
——— be the — Nations Force to be sent to the Congo and that he would arrive in Leopoldville on July 17; and that 
> in : : a - 

was always Ikely under July 36. Liman, on Jy the Congas Someones ese oe os eer a a 
Leopoldville Airport there was a heated meeting 
Kasavubu and the Prime Mi 

This is our country." 


plomatic relations with Belgium; and the same day at 
between General Roger Gheysen, the Belgian Chief of Staff, and President 

At this meeting Mr. Lumumba said: ‘‘ We do not need your protection. 
To this General Gheysen replied: “ I am here to protect women and children.” colonial services——to a 


again suddenly. He promptly dis- 

avowed the Ministers who had asked 

for United States aid; in fact, he 

denied that it had ever been demanded 

by his Government. He put it that 

what was wanted was aid from the 
small states of the United Nations, not to restore 
order but to drive out the Belgians. Ghana 
responded vigorously. Its Government promised 
military aid to the Congolese Government, 
warned the Rhodesian Federation not to send 
troops to Katanga, and proclaimed that for that 
province to assert independence would be a serious 
breach of the Commonwealth 


Mr. Tshombe remained unrepentant. Pro- 
vided that he could 
retain the provincial 
loyalty which he had 
long enjoyed, his posi- 
tion looked fairly strong, 
though we have already 
seen what racial propa- 
ganda can do in Africa 
when appealed to for 
the suppression of 
“‘deviationists."” The 
Belgian Government 
can hardly now give 
way without full 
assurance for the safety 
of its unfortunate 
nationals. There I have 
to leave these problems 
hanging in mid-air. I 
would add only that 
before these lines are in 
print the United Nations 
may be expected to 
make a move and that 
unless steps back to 
normality are quickly 
taken, starvation may 
be added to the existing 
chaos in the Congo. 


Is there any point 
to-day in retreading the 
past ? Many of its 
lessons must be obvious 
enough by now to un- 
prejudiced eyes. I leave 
aside for that reason 
fanaticism, personal 
ambitions, double talk, 
incipient authori- 
tarianism, and some 
corruption. One factor 
in the troubles has been 
sheer lack of experience, 
of what the Americans 
call ‘‘ know-how.” It 
may be that the Euro 
pean Powers concerned 
are guilty of failure to 
provide more of this 
asset, and if so Belgium 
cannot be considered to 
have erred the least. 
With a few notable 
exceptions, the new 
African leaders do not 


either a legislature or 
an administration work 
on the democratic lines 
which they all profess 
to follow. In some cases 
the weakening and dis- 
couragement of the 


large extent inevitable 
in the circumstances have handicapped them even 
in their efforts to start the machinery working 


Che disaster of the first half of July may be 
repaired where communities are concerned, though 
it never can be for thousands of individuals. Yet 
more disasters are likely, one might say inevitable, 
if the infant states of black Africa are not given, 
and are not prepared to accept and profit by, 
experienced advice and example. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald once accused somebody or other of inability 
to “run a whelk-stall."" Even that must call for 
certain gifts, but to run a new state in a primitive 
country ts surely one of the most difficult tasks 
conceivable. For the time being it is not worth 
while discussing whether the frantic pace of the 
move to independence was inevitable. The need 
for co-operation and prudence in the future is 
insistent. But it takes two sides, in such a situa 
tion, to ensure that they will be available 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 


NIAGARA FALLS, CANADA. SEEN FLOATING BELOW THE HORSESHOE FALLS OVER 
WHICH HE HAD JUST FALLEN ON JULY 9: ROGER WOODWARD, A SEVEN-YEAR-OLD BOY. 


BROOKLYN, U.S.A. PART OF AN ITALIAN RELIGIOUS FESTIVAL IN THE UNITED 

STATES: A 4-SON 90-FT. GCICLIO (LILY) WITH A STATUE OF ST. PAULINUS OF NOLA. 

The custom of car! a papier maché tower, with the statue of St. Paulinus, the 5th- 

century Bishop of Nola, has been taking place in a Brooklyn parish for about forty 
years. The tower is being carried by 200 men. 


SMILING AS HE WAS RESCUED BY A MEMBER OF THE CREW OF THE STEAMER, MAID OF THE 
MIST: ROGER WOODWARD, WHO PROBABLY OWED HIS ESCAPE TO HIS LIFE-JACKET. 
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ONTARIO, CANADA. RECOVERING IN NIAGARA GENERAL HOSPITAL WHERE HE WAS SAID P ; . : “4 
TO HAVE NO APPARENT INJURIES AFTER FALLING 167 FT.: ROGER WOODWARD — ag np wae THE es aa oS ST. ae am. 

—F a boating — on July 9 Roger Woodward wae wage over the Messathas Falls b ac ISLAND: BRITISH SAILORS ——— }—— — > . pouure 
was rescued a tourist steamer. When picked up was fully conscious. e was i THEDRAL WHERE, WITH OTHER SERVICEMEN, TTENDED SERVICE. ° 

taken to hospital where, apart from a few scratches, he was found to have no apparent injuries. WAS ON HIS WAY TO ROME FOR TRIAL WHEN HE WAS SHIPWRECKED 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
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THE FATHER OF THE MISSING BOY: MR. PASIL THORNE, - 
WHO WON (80,000 IN A LOTTERY IN JUNE 








THE THORNES' FLAT (BOTTOM) IN EDWARD STREET, BONDI, 
SYDNEY. THE SEARCH WAS SPREAD OVER A WIDE AREA 


THE KIDNAPPED BOY: EIGHT-YEAR-OLD GRAEME THORNE. 
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WITH THE AGONY OF WAITING WRITTEN ALL OVER 
HIS FACE: MR. THORNE LEAVING HIS HOME 
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THE FIRST PICTURE TAKEN OF THE BOY'S MOTHER AFTER 
HER SON WAS KIDNAPPED. 








PART OF THE INTENSIVE SEARCH: TRACKER DOGS SMELLING 
CLOTHING BELONGING TO THE KIDNAPPED BOY 


SYDNEY, NEW SOUTH WALES. A LOTTERY WINNER'S SON KIDNAPPED ON JULY 7: SCENES OF THE LONG SEARCH. 


At the time of writing the search for the eight-year-old boy, Graeme Thorne, 
who disappeared on July 7 within 300 yards from his home when walking to 
school, was still continuing. The boy's father, Mr. Basil Thorne, had won 
£80,000 the previous month in the opera house lottery, and promised to pay 
the £20,000 ransom. A reward of £A10,000 for the capture of the kidnapper(s) 
was offered by John Fairfax Ltd., publishers of the Sydney Morning Herald 


and The Sun. A high reward was offered by the Government and appeals 
were made on television and radio. On July 7 a kidnapper had telephoned 
the mother and said unless the ransom was paid by 5 p.m. the same day, 
he would ‘‘ feed him to the sharks.'’ On July 8a battered schoolbag with the 
boy’s name was found in French's Forest, near Sydney, and on July 11 the 
boy’s cap and raincoat were found about two miles from the schoolbag. 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF THE HILL. is 


“THE FOXES OF THE DESERT.” 


HIS book should act as a tonic to those who 
feel themselves surfeited with the memoirs of 
British admirals and generals, for it proves 
conclusively that the conduct of campaigns on 
the ‘‘ too little and too late’’ principle in the 
Second World War was by no means the monopoly 
of Whitehall, for Hitler's errors in the same 
direction were no less pronounced, and in the 
end they lost him the war. In this volume we 
have an account of what was happening in North 
Africa on the other side 
of the hill, for it is the 
history of the Afrika 
Corps from its first arrival 
in 1941 until its final 
surrender in 1943. The 
story is told objectively 
and the interest is never 
allowed to flag, but some 
readers will feel that at 
times the author relapses 
into a style more reminis 
cent of popular journalism 
than of serious history. 


In spite of the heroism 
and skill of Rommel and 
his men—some of the 
bravest and most resource- 
ful opponents whom the 
British Army has ever 
been called upon to face 
nothing can disguise the 
fact that the original 
timing of their effort was 
faulty in the extreme: had 
Rommel and his reinforcements been despatched to 
Graziani before, instead of after, the Italian defeat 
the chances are that there would not have been any 
Beda Fomm campaign, and that Wavell would 
have been driven out of Egypt. In effect, the 
Afrika Corps was sent out to the right tactical 
place at the wrong strategical time; it was four 
months too late, not to beat the enemy, but to 
change the course of the war. This in no way 
detracts from the merits 
of the German general or 
of his troops; the fault 
rested with Hitler, who 
missed the strategic 
moment, with the result 
that all Rommel’s efforts 
to reach Alexandria were 
vain. 


Theauthorisextremely 
outspoken with regard to 
his Italian allies: 


The Italian High Com- 
mand was not given to 
making bold decisions 
The Italian soldier, on the 
contrary, fought bravely 
it was not his courage that 
was in question but the 
quality of his weapons. Nor 
did the Italian nation 
understand why Mussolini 
wanted to wage another 
colonial campaign with 
blood and tears. The Italian 
colonial empire was already 
quite large enough. .., The 
officer corps went to war 
with a vast baggage train 
Waiters from the best 
Italian hotels were engaged 
as orderlies, and even in 
the desert waited on the 
generals in white gloves 


In marked contrast with the inefficiency and 
timidity of his allies, and the strategic blindness of 
Hitler, was the superb generalship of Rommel, 
and if there were any lingering doubts in any 
quarter about the source of inspiration which he 
was to those who served under him they will be 
dispelled by the perusal of this book. It was not 
so much that in the earlier stages of the campaign 
the British generals were less able than the 
German as that their education was out of date; 
it had been gained in the trenches of the First 
World War, and was wholly unsuited to the 
fighting in North Africa, where fronts appeared 
and disappeared, localities and areas replaced 





THE HOLE MADE BY A SHELL FROM AN 88-mm. FLAK GUN IN 
THE ARMOUR PLATING OF A BRITISH MARK II TANK. HERR 
CARELL, THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS 
PAGE BY SIR CHARLES PETRIE, DESCRIBES THE 88-mm. FLAK 
GUN AS THE “MIRACLE OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR.” 


TOBRUK, A HEAP OF RUINS AFTER ITS CAPTURE IN MARCH 1942 BY ROMMEL. 
ON THE NILE. THIRTY-THREE THOUSAND SOLDIERS OF THE ALLIED FORCES WERE TAKEN PRISONER AT TOBRUK. 
The reproductions from the book “ The Foxes of the Desert © are reproduced by courtesy of the publishers, Macdonald & Co. Lid. 
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By PAUL CARELL.* 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


lines, communications were cut and abandoned, 
and retirements were carried out in extraordinary 
directions. Ih every engagement armour domi- 
nated the field, and infantry was relegated to the 
position of garrison troops, or the occupiers of 
the battlefield. 


This exactly suited Rommel’s genius, because, 
instead of delegating command to his subordinates, 
he normally took personal command of his 
armoured forces, and this 
resulted in a rapidity of 
decision and velocity of 
movement in which the 
British were outclassed: 
their armour tended to 
be scattered over a wide 
area, and thereby lost 
that personal direction 
which is essential to unity 
of action. Rommel is 
reported to have said to 
a captured British tank 
brigadier on one occasion, 
“What difference does it 
make, if you have two 
tanks to my one, when 
you spread them out and 
let me smash them in 
detail? You presented 
me with three brigades 
in succession.”” On the 
other hand, he failed to 
communicate his genius 
to his subordinates, and 
during his temporary 
absence in Germany his deputy, General von 
Stumme, on the eve of the Battle of El Alamein, 
committed the egregious error of spreading his 
troops evenly along the whole front, instead of 
holding it lightly, and concentrating his armour 
well in rear in readiness to counter-attack. 


The student of the North African campaign 
will probably find little that is new to him in this 





book, but the general reader may well be surprised 
at the author's account of the German fifth column 
in Egypt, of which Nasser, then a subaltern, was 
a leading member. It may be that Mr. Carell 
attaches too much importance to espionage and 
secret service work, which clearly have an attrac- 
tion for him not unnatural in an intelligence 
officer, and he even produces an Egyptian Mata 
Hari “ with luscious curves, feline movements, and 
magnificent eyes.’ How serious a threat was 


constituted by Nasser and his friends at this time 
it is impossible to say, because as Rommel never 
reached Alexandria they had no opportunity of 
putting their plans into operation 


IT WAS TO BE HIS SPRINGBOARD FOR HIS ADVANCE 
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As we have seen, Hitler sent Rommel out too 
late and with inadequate forces, and the author 
bitterly complains that the Fiihrer “ looked upon 
the war in North Africa as a colonial expedition 
and not as a theatre of war where decisions 
affecting all Europe could be made.”’ He displayed 
the same lack of realism at the end as he had 
shown at the beginning: 


“Let me withdraw the Panzer Army to Italy, so 
that it can defend the Continent against Eisenhower's 
anticipated invasion,’’ pleaded Rommel. 

But Hitler replied icily: ‘‘ I no longer want to hear 
such rubbish from your lips. North Africa will be 
defended as Stalingrad will. Eisenhower's invading 
army must be defeated at the Italian front door and 
not in the Sicilian parlour.”’ 

Rommel tried to continue but Hitler silenced him 
“North Africa will be defended and not evacuated. 
That is an order, Herr Feldmarschall.”’ 


This policy of holding on to untenable positions 
had been one of the main causes of Napoleon's 
downfall in 1813-14, and when it was adopted by 
Hitler precisely the same results ensued. 


Major-General Fuller has written that this 
campaign “‘ conclusively showed that the strategical 
foundations of victory lay in sea power," and he 
is unquestionably right. The key to that position 
was Malta, and had it fallen nothing could have 
prevented a German triumph, for in enemy hands 
Malta would have rendered impossible the presence 
of British ships in the Mediterranean, which would 
have become an Axis lake with far-reaching results 
where neutrals such as Spain and Turkey were 
concerned. Why the German Supreme Command 
did not expend the same efforts to reduce Malta 
that they expended upon Crete, of which the 
possession was of no real advantage to them 
except as a standing menace to the Turks, it is 
impossible to say, and Mr. Carell may well be right 
in his assumption that the Fiihrer and his advisers 
looked upon the war in North Africa as a side- 
show of such little consequence that it did not 
warrant a diversion of forces which might possibly 
be of use in Russia. However this may be, at the 
critical moment for 
Rommel all appeals for 
the transfer of some of 
the Luftwaffe from the 
Balkans to the Central 
Mediterranean were 
rejected by the German 
High Command, which 
persisted in sacrificing 
maritime needs for Con- 
tinental interests to such 
an extent that the Italian 
Navy was not allowed 
sufficient fuel to operate. 
When action was taken 
it was too late. 


Was there, however, 
another reason for Hitler's 
neglect of the Afrika 
Corps? Was he jealous 
of the prowess of Rommel 
from an early date? 
Down the ages tyrants 
have never cared much 
for generals who win 
victories that they cannot 
possibly claim as their 
own, and there is no 
reason why Hitler should 
have been an exception. 
The contrast between 
his neglect of Rommel's 
repeated requests for 
reinforcements and the 
way they were poured into Tunisia after the 
Allied landings in North Africa cannot but give 
one furiously to think Of the many bitter 
pills which Rommel had to swallow one of the 
bitterest must have been to see what the German 
High Command could do in a lost cause, and 
compare it with what they had failed to do in 
support of a winning one; but there may have 
been a reason which he did not appreciate at 
the time. 
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* The Foxes of the Desert."" By Paul Carell. Translated 
from the German by Mervyn Savill IDustrated With 
Maps. (Macdonald ; jos.) 
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A MYSTERIOUS AND HITHERTO UNKNOWN TROGLODYTE 


CULTURE OF 5000 YEARS AGO: 


THE UNDERGROUND 


COMMUNITIES OF BEERSHEBA.—PART I. 
By JEAN PERROT, Director of the Beersheba Excavations. 


"THE excavations at Abu Matar and Safadi, near 

Beersheba, in the south of Israel, begun in 
1952, have been concluded. Subsidised by the 
Direction Générale des Affaires Culturelles et 
Techniques of the Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, 
they were conducted with the participation of 
members of the Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique.* The Israel Department of Antiquities, 
directed by Dr. S. Yeivin, assisted 
us in every way and generous grants 
were received from various institu- 
tions in Israel. 

Beersheba is situated in the Negev, 
in the heart of the semi-arid zone 
stretching from Gaza to the Dead 
Sea. Our attention was called to 
this region in 1951 by the discoveries 
of a young kibbutz member from 
Mishmar Hanegev, David Alon, an 
amateur archxologist, who pointed 
out debris of pottery and flint tools 
on the surface along the dry wadis. 
This debris attested to a very ancient 
sedentary occupation of which we 
had been totally ignorant. 

After preliminary research during 
the summer and fall of 1951, we chose 
the site of Bir Abu Matar (Well of 
the Father of Rain) on the terrace of 
Wadi es-Sab, several kilometres west 
of Beersheba (Fig. 1). Excavation 
began in October 1952. After six 
weeks of clearing surface installations, 
walls, dwelling pits and silos, a deep 
control trench suddenly caved in to 
a subterranean gallery. This gallery 
led us to chambers, dug into the 
alluvial soil, on whose floors lay pot- 
tery, stone vessels, flint, bone and 
metal tools. We had just discovered 
a subterranean dwelling and, as sub- 
sequent excavation was to disclose, 
an entire village dug more than 
5000 years ago in the alluvial terrace 
of the wadi and still in a good state 
of preservation. 

After three seasons at Abu Matar, 
where the site was Completely cleared, 
we then undertook the excavation 
of Bir es Safadi (Fig. 8), on the 
opposite bank of Wadi es-Sab, about 
7oo metres from Abu Matar. Our 
survey of the Beersheba area had 






revealed the traces of an ancient occupation 
on both banks of the Wadi, up and down 
stream from the modern city, in the limits of an 
underground water table easily accessible by wells. 
The debris were almost continuqusly sprinkled 
along the two banks of the river"but here and 
there were concentrations indicating agglomera- 
tions of underground houses at Bir es Safadi, Kh 
Bitar, Bir el Ibrahim (the Well of Abraham 
according to the Arab tradition), and at two other 
sites to the east. We can to-day estimate a popu 
lation from 1oo to 200 for each agglomeration 
with the total population for the Beersheba 
ensemble from 500 to 1000. A dozen other groups, 
similar and contemporary, are known to-day in 
the Wadi es-Sab basin and may give an idea of 
the population density 


FIG. 2. BONE PICKS AND AWLS OF THE BEERSHEBA TROGLODYTES. STONE AND FLINT TOOLS WERE 
ALSO FOUND IN CONSIDERABLE QUANTITIES. 


The most distinctive original feature of these 
villages is their underground architecture (Fig. 4). 
Dug in the clay alluvia of the wadi terrace to a 
depth of 19 to 23 ft. (6 or 7 metres), they offered 
excellent protection against the desert winds, heat 
of the day and cold of the night. It is not very likely 
that preoccupation with security motivated the 
building of the villages out of sight; they are open 












































villages without 
fortifications; more- 
over, the rarity of 
weapons indicates 
rather a peaceful life: 
Palestine at this time 
enjoyed a tranquillity 
which will not often 
reappear throughout 
its history. 
Occupation of the 
subterranean villages 
of the Negev lasted 
200 years at the most. 
The first dwellings consist of large rectangular 
chambers measuring 23 by 1o ft. (7 by 3 metres) 
(Fig. 5): Their entrance is through a sloping gallery 
which opens from a small courtyard dug in the 
surface of the hill. The floors both in the courtyard 
and the chamber are cut by bell-shaped silos and 
basins for various uses. At Safadi, the dwellings 
of this type were grouped around a large 
subterranean hall, 33 ft. by 10 ft. (10 by 3 metres) 
(Fig. 11), with access through long, narrow gal- 





leries. This hall, with none of the usual domestic 
installations, apparently served a communal 
purpose. 


These large chambers—perhaps a survival of 
a preceding habitat in the rock—were badly 
adapted to the soft Negev soil and their collapse 
was rapid. They were progressively replaced by 
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groups of egg-shaped chambers connected by 
tunnels (Fig. 7); access to them was gained by 
vertical shafts (Fig. 12) fitted with footholds. These 
shafts, moreover, assured sufficient ventilation for 
these dark dens which served mainly as refuge, 
although fireplaces and domestic installations were 
also found in them. At the same time, the pits 
formed on the hill’s surface by crumbling of the 
roof of the earliest type rooms were exploited; 
round, oval, as well as rectangular chambers 
were constructed in these pits (Fig. 10), of either 
stone or mud brick on stone foundations; the roof, 
of beaten earth and supported by beams, was 
built at surface level. In similar fashion, the 
collapsed tunnels were replaced by built passages 
with stone roofs. We are astonished by the 
intelligence shown by these people 
in this series of attempts to adapt 
the dwellings to a terrain new to them. 

The Beersheba villages were 
abandoned temporarily more than 
once in this period, perhaps after 
successive years of drought. The 
tunnels were walled in and the shafts 
filled up, sealing the entrance to the 
dwellings, in which everything not 
easily transportable was left (Fig. 3). 
We have found some of these dwell- 
ings which were never again reopened. 
Eventually, after an abandonment 
apparently more prolonged than the 
preceding ones, subterranean dwell- 
ings were renounced and replaced 
by buildings on the surface: they are 
rectangular, mud brick houses on 
stone foundations with the opening 
on a short side (Fig. 9). Their layout 
resembles the earliest subterranean 
dwellings and they also encircle a 
large communal hall 654 ft. by 13 ft. 
(zo by 4 metres). 

Only the foundations of these 
buildings remained so that their 
upper structure could be merely con- 
jectured. However, the accidental 
discovery in 1958 of an artificial 
sepulchre cave at Azor, near Tel- 
Aviv, provided an unexpected solu- 
tion. The Azor cave (to be described 
in a subsequent article) belonging to 
the same culture as that of Beersheba, 
contained a remarkable collection of 
pottery ossuaries in the form of 
houses of various types, some of them 
particularly well suited to the Negev 
climate. 



























OF THREE—TWO BOWLS AND A HOLLOW-FOOTED BOWL. 


The silos and basins of the subterranean dwel- 
lings still contained wheat, [Continued opposite page. 

* Henet pe Contenson, ceramics; THerese PovuLain, 
animal bones; Denise Feremeacn, human remains; 
Martine RossiGnot, vegetable remains. M. G. Reymonp, 
metallurgical engineer of Lausanne, with the assistance of 
the Copper Institute of Berlin, analysed the metal objects 
and their construction. Professors G. Haas, Y. Benror, 


and M. Zouari of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem 
opened their laboratories to us and helped us with their 
advice. Students from several countries, together with Israeli 
students and amateur archwologists, came each year to 
reinforce our working strength. The photographs illustrating 
the article are by Mr. Arieh Volk unless otherwise stated 
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A WORLD BENEATH THE DESERT: 
BEERSHEBA 5000 YEARS AGO. 
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FIG. 4. LOOKING OUTWARDS FROM THE INTERIOR OF ONE OF THE SAFADI UNDERGROUND DWELLINGS. 
IN THE BACKGROUND ARE CRUDE MUD-BRICK WALLS NARROWING THE ENTRANCE. 


FIG. 6. THIS STEPPED PASSAGE IS THE ENTRY TO THE UNDERGROUND “ COMMUNITY 
HALL,” WHICH IS SHOWN IN Fic. 1! 


Continued.| barley and lentils; the extensive cultivation of cereals is possible 
in the Beersheba region, at least in normal years. We have also some indica- 
tion that well irrigation was practised. However, the diet was basically 
furnished by herds of sheep and goats which represent more than two-thirds 
of the domestic animals. The ox was known and utilised for transportation 
purposes. Hunting, of gazelles, supplied only a minor complement to the 
diet. These people, living both a pastoral and agricultural existence, were 
also remarkable craftsmen. [If little has survived of their cloths, basket 
works, leather, skin and wood artifacts, we have discovered on the other 
hand, an abundance of stone, bone and flint tools (Fig. 2), (Continued overleaf 
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FIG. 5. AN UNDERGROUND RECTANGULAR ROOM, AFTER THE REMOVAL OF THE 
COLLAPSED PART OF THE ROOF. THE PITS ARE SILOS OF TWO DIFFERENT PERIODS. 
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FIG. 7. TUNNELS CONNECTING SUBTERRANEAN ROOMS AT SAFADI. THESE SOMETIMES REACH THE 
HEIGHT OF A MAN AND STILL SHOW THE ORIGINAL TOOL-MARKS. 
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THE BEERSHEBA PEOPLE — HOW THEY MOVED UPWARDS TO THE SURFACE. 


FIG. 8. AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE EXCAVATIONS AT SAFADI, SHOWING SEVERAL SHAFTS LEADING TO 
UNDERGROUND CHAMBERS, REVEALED IN AN EARLY STAGE OF THE EXCAVATIONS. 


(Photograph by courtesy of the Israeli Air Force.) 
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FIG. 11. A COMMUNITY HALL, ABOUT 33 FT. BY 10 FT., OF THE FIRST 
TROGLODYTE LEVEL. THE BURIAL IS CONSIDERABLY LATER IN 
TIME. IVORY OBJECTS WERE FOUND ROUND A STONE TABLE. 


9. THE STONE FOUNDATIONS OF AN “ ABOVE-GROUND” COMMUNAL HALL, LATER THAN, BUT 


FULFILLING THE SAME NEEDS AS, THE UNDERGROUND HALL OF FIG. 11 


FIG. 10. THE SECOND STAGE OF THE UNDERGROUND DWELLINGS: AN OVAL RING OF STONES, A ; FIG. 12. A VERTICAL SHAFT AND A SLOPING GALLERY LEADING SOME 23 FT 


FOUNDATION FOR A MUD-BRICK DWELLING BUILT INSIDE THE ORIGINAL CAVE, PRESUMABLY AFTER 
THE COLLAPSE OF ITS ROOF. RECESSES FOR BEAMS FOR THE ROOF OF THIS SECOND DWELLING 


CAN ALSO BE SEEN AT WHAT WAS THEN GROUND-LEVEL 


Continued.| as well as elegantly-shaped, hand-made pottery vessels often decorated 
with red-painted motifs (Figs. 16, 18, 19). Also unusually fine are basalt 
vases, bowls with hollowed-out foot and thin-walled basins decorated with an 
infinite patience (Figs. 15, 17, 21). The drill was known and was used to 
work the most obdurate of stones, hematite, marble and granite, to produce 


TO AN UNDERGROUND CHAMBER AT SAFADI. THIS, TOGETHER WITH FIG. 7, 
GIVES SOME IDEA OF THE EXTENT AND COMPLEXITY OF THE TROGLODYTE 
COMMUNITY WHO PROBABLY NUMBERED 100-200 


maceheads, palettes and ornaments (Fig. 22). Metal makes its appearance. 
Pure copper adzes, chisels, points and hollow maceheads were cast in mould 
(Figs. 13, 14, 20); their fashioning shows a technical knowledge not to be 
surpassed for 2000 years, until the appearance of iron. This metal industry is 
confined to specialists who were concentrated at Abu Matar, [Continued opposite 
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POTTERY, STONE AND COPPER—CRAFTS OF THE BEERSHEBA TROGLODYTES. 
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FIG. 13. A COPPER ADZE HEAD OF THE BEERSHEBA TROGLODYTES: THE METAL INDUSTRY FIG. 14. FROM THE SAME HOARD AS THE ADZE: A COPPER AWL (6 INS. (15 CMS.| LONG) WITH 
SEEMS TO HAVE BEEN CONCENTRATED AT THE ABU MATAR SITE ITS ORIGINAL BONE HANDLE STILL PRESERVED 
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FIG. 15. ONE OF A NUMBER OF SPLENDID BASALT BASINS--SOME > i ras were a id : FIG, 16 A CHURN IMITATING IN POTTERY THE 
18 INS. IN DIAMETER. THE WALL THICKNESS IS ABOUT 1/16 IN y eS - ” bar GOATSKIN CHURN STILL USED BY THE NOMADS OF 
OR 1 CM. SEE ALSO FIG. 17 _ ’ . TO-DAY. CHARACTERISTIC OF BEERSHEBA 


FIG. 18. A TYPICAL CREAM-WARE VESSEL, WITH FOUR 
TUBULAR HANDLES ALTERNATING WITH LUG HANDLES 





> FIG. 19. AN ELEGANT HAND-MADE POT DECORATED 
: WITH WHITE BANDS (RESERVED SLIP) AND RED 
PAINT. RED PAINT WAS FREQUENTLY USED 


FIG. 17. A DETAIL OF FIG. 15, TO SHOW THE LINE AND 
HERRING-BONE DECORATION, INCISED WITH INFINITE 
CARE AND PATIENCE, PROBABLY WITH STONE TOOLS 
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FIG. 20. A COPPER MACEHEAD, CAST ON A CORE AND FIG. 21. A BASALT BOWL WITH A HOLLOWED PEDESTAL FOOT. BASALT FIG. 22. A MACEHEAD CARVED FROM VEINED MARBLE 
SHOWING CONSIDERABLE TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE TOOLS WERE PROBABLY USED IN ITS (VERY SKILFUL) MANUFACTURE MORE PROBABLY CEREMONIAL THAN OFFENSIVE 
Continued.| where copper ore, anvils, fire-places, furnaces and crucibles were the home of the craftsmen working in bone, wood and ivory. (Some of 
found. The ensemble of the Beersheba agglomerations constitutes an economic the most striking objects, however, were found at Safadi, where the workshop of an 
unit, each of which seems to have reached a certain degree of specialisation ivory carver was found These objects will be fully illustrated and described in a 


Abu Matar was the village of the coppersmiths while Safadi seers to have been subsequent article.) 
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MONG the least 
troublesome 

and most rewarding 
of small shrubs are 
the potentillas. 
Rock gardeners are 
asa rule enthusiasts 
for the herbaceous 
perennials of this 
genus, but the 
shrubby species and their hybrids are less frequently 
planted than they might be. I have a number of 
them both doing very well in the garden and I 
propose to plant more, for among other good 
qualities they are in flower from early in June, or 
even late in May, well into September; and between 
the middle of July and the end of August, they are 
completely covered with flowers. 














The species involved are Potentilla fruticosa, 
which has a very wide range and is native, 
to Britain as well as so many other places; and 
P. glabra, from Central China. Each has its 
varieties, and there are several hybrids between 
them and other hybrids between them. This, 
naturally, means that there is some variation 
in the habit, size and bearing of the plants, 
and in flower colour; but, broadly speaking, 
they are all rather dense, twiggy shrubs 
which do not much exceed 4 ft. tall even 
when quite old, but some of which may 
sprawl over 6 ft. of ground or more, making 
useful medium height ground cover. The 
colour of foliage varies between a good bright 
green tp a dull silvery-green, the leaves 
being “stipulate, palmate or 
pinnate "anyway like this. 


The flowers range in colour y 
from pure white, through cream 


and lemon yellow, to deep chrome 
yellow, and in size from 4 in. 
in diameter, being shaped like 
flowers. 


to 1} ins, 
strawberry 


P. fruticosa arbuscula, perhaps the com- 
monest garden species, comes from the Far 
East. It does not grow above 4 ft. in height, 
but in time it will cover 6 ft. in both horizontal 
directions, and perhaps more. This makes 
it very useful as a base for a pyramid-shaped 
massif of shrubs planted about a tall-growing 
tree, whereas in a mixed border it is apt to 
become too demanding of space. The dense 
shade under it, for it is very close in texture 
unless pruned, is discouraging to weeds, and 
nothing but the most vigorous perennial weeds 
such as couch-grass, which ought not to be there 
anyway—they are in my garden however 
can really grow under this potentilla. Its flowers, 
with which it is extremely generous over a period 
of four months, are pale yellow. The flowers of 
its near relation P. fruticosa farreri, the P. parvi- 
folia of North China, has brighter yellow flowers 
and extremely fine, delicate foliage with tiny 
leaflets. It is a better border plant in that, being 
about as tall as arbuscula, it rarely sprawls or 
spreads beyond 3 or 4 ft. 


ARBUSCULA, 


POTENTILLAS ANDACISTUS. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


does not exceed 18 ins. There are other grey 
or silvery foliaged potentillas: the dwarfish 
P. fruticosa tenuifolia, and a_white-flowered 
P. glabra, neither of which I can get. And, 
going from the dwarfs to the giants, P. f. sulphur- 
ascens var. vilmoriniana, usually listed as P. 
fruticosa vilmoriniana, which may attain 6 ft. 
and which has white or pale ivory flowers coming 
into their main flush of bloom in August and 
continuing into October. A white-flowered variety 
of, I think, fruticosa, but with green foliage, is 
‘“* Mount Everest " which begins to flower in June. 





ONE OF THE MOST SATISFACTORY OF POTENTILLAS: P. FRUTICOSA 
THE FLOWERS ARE PALE YELLOW AND THE SHRUB IS 
EXTREMELY GENEROUS WITH THEM, OVER A PERIOD OF FOUR MONTHS. 


Photograph by Douglas W caver. 


These are the ones I know, but there are 
others. The dwarf varieties require no care at all, 
excepting for ordinary cultivating round them. 
But those which grow to 4 ft. or more should 
occasionally receive some attention: if they are 
to be kept growing to a satisfactory shape and 
flowering well, the old branches should be pruned 
out in March, whereupon there will be new growth 


from low down. : 


One experienced 
nurseryman re- 
commends, for 
those who wish to 
keep their shrub 
potentillas small 
and bushy and 











never allow them to 





sprawl, that they 

be pruned to the ground every spring, so that the 
season’s growth is always new. At all events, they 
are highly adaptable plants and quite willing to take 
whatever shape and to some extent to assume 
whatever size is convenient to the gardener. 


Fresh stock can be propagated by digging 
down beside the old plant and cutting away one 
or two twigs of the “ crown ’’—it is not really a 
crown—with some root to them. Potentillas will 
also grow from cuttings, layers and finally from 
seeds, coming true or nearly so. Incidentally all 
the shrub potentillas intercross readily, so that if 
you have a number of varieties growing closely 
together, and collect seed, you may get some- 
thing new and interesting among the seedlings, 
although that is not perhaps very likely. 


Now as to cistus, I am at once in a difficulty: 
the moment you try to identify a cistus which 
you have, for example, seen in somebody else’s 
garden, you find that no two gardeners, and wha. 
is worse, no two botanists, really agree about 
which one it is. The one I want to write about 
here I had never seen until, leaving a friend's 
house in a small neighbouring town, I saw grow- 
ing on the wall of a famous horticultural 
institution which shall be nameless only because 

whisper it not in Gath—the plant was un- 
labelled, what I took in the 10 o'clock gloaming 
to be a particularly fine white single rose growing 
on a wall, On investigation it turned out to 
be a narrow-leaved cistus, about 7 ft. tall and 
almost as wide, perfectly grown and cared 
for, as is usual at the institution in question, 
and smothered in the most glorious 24-ins. wide 
pure white, yellow centred, slightly cupped 
flowers. 


By reference to such works of botany as I 
possess, I confidently identified this as Cistus 
laurifolius or one of its offspring. But when I 
enquired its name the next day, just to check my 
own findings, I was taken aback to be told that 
it was C. populifolius. I must say that I doubt it: 
populifoltus has quite broad leaves. The difference 
of opinion sent me back to books and catalogues, 
and I came to the unsatisfactory conclusion that 
in fact it could be one of half-a-dozen hybrids: my 
final guess was that this plant is C. x ‘‘ Elma,"’ which 
is described in Jackman’s catalogue as having 
perfectly formed, pure white, extra large flowers, as 
blooming very freely, and as having deep green 
lance-shaped foliage. At all events, if it is not 
actually the one I saw, it will serve my purpose 
here, and the reader’s if he wants to buy one, for 
it is obviously the same in qualities if not in name. 





“ Jackman’s Variety "’ has three 
good points: it is a strain of our native 
Potentilla fruticosa, the flowers are a 
very bright yellow and slightly cup- 
shaped, and it confines itself to about 
a yard square of the border, growing 
to a yard tall. However, unless you 
have a very large garden, or a mania 
for potentillas, one of the above three 
is really enough. 
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The kind usually listed as P. fruticosa 
mandshurica is actually a variety of | 
the Manchurian (also Japanese and 


Chinese) species P. glabra, introduced Published at 2/6 Weekly 

ealy about forty years ago to our samesenneennaRNNNNNNNNNNETEE ar; "es ryan ee 
aastene. Its white leaf pubescence — by > Fee . one << 

gives it a silvery grey look, its flowers, tai oo . 

too, are ghostly, a pale cream, and its ts 4 “eee 

habit of growth is exceptionally Great Britain and Eire 72 0 3 18 6 

graceful, the branches being arched Conate | C sresm ine sae 

instead of straight and rigid. This U.S.A. 50 $11.50 

potentilla is a dwarf for the front of emwodees =. hf UU 8 dh... 





the border or the foot of a larger 
congener, for although it may in time 


| 
j 
cover 4 sq. ft. of ground, its height (00000 
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Now although many of the cistuses 
are very attractive plants as one usually 
sees them, small shrubs in rock-gardens 
with various arrangements of bicolour 
flowers—the finest I have ever seen are 
} the enormous ones in Mr. Leonard 
Woolf's garden in Sussex—the genus is 
not one which has hitherto attracted 
me enough to make me face the one 
real difficulty of growing it: the genus 
is not quite hardy in England, or 
rather most of its species are not. That 
is, although many species and hybrids 
will survive most winters, and are 
safe enough on favoured sites near the 
sea, a hard winter is apt to cut them 


6 menthe to the ground. The exception, happily, 
no is C. laurifolius, and as it seems to me 


that C. x “Elma” must surely be a 





— laurifolius hybrid, we are in luck, for 
" : that should mean that we can safely 
(or $10.00) ; plant this magnificent cistus well in 
i the sun; and with some protection 


from east and north, have a good 
chance of growing it to its full size 
without check, even by severe 
frosts. 
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ONE OF THE TWO SURVIVORS FROM THE 
RB-47's CREW OF SIX: IST LT. JOHN McKONE, 
THE NAVIGATOR. 
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AN RB-47 TAKING OFF AT BRIZE NORTON FROM WHICH THE LOST AIRCRAFT OF THE SAME TYPE 
SET OFF ON A RECONNAISSANCE FLIGHT OW JULY ! 


After a delay of ten days Russia announced, on July 11, that the American 
RB-47 reconnaissance aircraft, which was reported missing on a flight from 
Brize Norton on July 1, had been shot down over the Barents Sea. This 
incident recalls that of the U.2 which wrecked the success of the Summit 
Conference. The Russians claim it was violating their air-space and it was 
shot down 14 miles north of Cape Svyatoi Nos, whereas the Americans say 
it was not within 30 miles of Russian territory. There were two survivors 


A MAP SHOWING THE BARENTS SEA WHERE THE RUSSIANS SHOT DOWN AN AMERICAN RB-47 
OPERATING FROM THIS COUNTRY. Reproduced by courtesy of The Times. 


IST LT. FREEMAN BRUCE OLMSTEAD, SECOND 
PILOT OF THE RB-47. BOTH SURVIVORS WILL 
BE TRIED IN RUSSIA. 








_ c a 2 4 ~ 
A VIEW OF THE RUSSIAN COAST OFF THE BARENTS SEA WHERE THE RUSSIANS SHOT DOWN THE 
AMERICAN RB-47 WHICH THEY MAINTAIN WAS VIOLATING AIR-SPACE. 


from the loss of the RB-47 and the Russians say they will be tried with the 
full severity of the law. As the RB-47 set out on its flight from the U.S. airbase 
at Brize Norton, there has been much concern in this country over the incident. 
Mr. Khrushchev, in a violent attack on the United States and Great Britain, 
said the Russian Government had deliberately withheld the information to 
provoke the United States into making conflicting statements. The incident 
caused stormy exchanges in the House of Commons. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE LOCH NESS MONSTER: A SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION (2). 


TT is difficult to be objective about Loch Ness 
i rhe wildness of its scenery and the vast 
stretch of water itself engender a feeling almost of 
mysticism: or is it that one feels this the more 
sharply when trying to be matter-of-fact ? Out 
on the loch itself the shore seems far away, the 
peaty-brown waters obscure, the waves un 
predictable; these things and the knowledge that 
its bottom lies a hundred fathoms deep gave me 
the feeling that it could hold almost anything 
strange. Wandering along the shore, among the 
trees and over the boulders, with few human habita 
tions within sight and those far 
distant, makes one feel remote 
and solitary It is then the 
half-submerged rocks look most 
like the heads of prehistoric 
monsters, seeming to rise and fall 
as the waves lap around them 

| first saw the Monster at 
11.30 p.m.,on June 20, the second 
day of my visit. I had gone out 
on to the lawn in front of the 
hotel for a last look at the loch 
before retiring for the night, and 
| saw off the delta of the Foyers 
Kiver an island which had not 
been there before. It was station 
ary and in the half-light looked 
like a black hump sticking up out 
of the water. By the time I had 
fetched binoculars the “ island” 
had begun to move away from the 
land. Then it slowly turned and 
travelled round the spit of land 
and | could see distinctly three 
humps I strained my eyes 
through the glasses, trying to 
see more detail, as the “ thing’ 
moved away out of sight beyond 
the trees growing on the delta 


A THREE-HUMPED MONSTER IN LOCH NESS? 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


was no more than a dinghy containing three men 
returning late to their camp beyond the delta 
The half-light, my belief in the existence of the 
Monster and my imagination had done the rest 
The realisation of this gave me some uncomfort 
able moments, and the story is one I would sooner 
keep to myself, except that it forms an essential 
part of my investigations. I had come to Loch 
Ness to collect information impartially, and this 





front, and then the pattern may change to show 
a series of small humps 

Patches of still water, or of long slow waves 
surrounded by short choppy waves, seen from a 
distance with the naked eye, can look like one or 
more black humps. Standing waves travelling on 
a straight course, or irregular waves looking like 
black humps, may give the impression of a Monster 
writhing at the surface. Once I watched a patch 
of still water, perhaps a mile and a half away, 
that looked like a large black hump. A ship 
had passed five minutes before, leaving a wake, 
the waves from which slowly 
spread out to either shore 
These broke on the rear end 
of the clear patch of water to 
give an effect of a Monster 
threshing the water with its tail 
One minute later the clear patch 
had vanished, and by this time 
the rest of the waves caused by 
the wake were breaking on the 
nearby shore. Anyone not know 
ing a ship had passed, who had 
only the naked eye or even a 
pair of binoculars of less power 
than 8x, might have been led to 
speak of having seen the Monster, 
threshing the water before sub 
merging, and of the heavy wash 
it threw up on the shore 

The chief source of mistaken 
identity, at least in the waters 
before Foyers, were the dinghies 
There were a dozen moored on 
our side of the loch, used for 
fishing or for crossing the loch 
When one of these was far 
enough away, partially obscured 
by a good bow-wave and leaving 


A DELIBERATELY BLACKED-OUT PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING HOW a foamy wake, all the elements 


| estimated the size of this THE SILHOUETTE OF A DINGHY WITH THREE PEOPLE IN IT, SEEN IN THE HALF-LIGHT, COULD RESEMBLE A for deceiving the observer were 


unearthly creature by the trees 
it passed, and which I should 
be able to measure later, as it 
waddled along the submerged 
sandbank that fringes the delta 

Reason told me this must be 
something quite ordinary, trans 
formed by the indifferent light 
Yet there had been the traditional 
hump, “lke an upturned boat,” 
and later the three humps, also 
traditional. At that moment the 
hotel proprietor came out and, 
hardly daring to speak for fear 
my voice betrayed me, | described 
what | had seen and asked him if 
it might have been a dinghy. He 
rephed that it was most unlikely 
for a boat to be out at that time 
of mght. This seemed conclusive, 
especially as | had looked care 
fully for signs of oars and had 
detected none, and had listened 
for the sound of a motor and had 
heard none 

lhe delta could only be reached 
across country unfamiliar to me, 
so | decided that first thing in 
the morning I would go down 
there to look for tracks on the 
shore. Meanwhile, | went to bed 
and lay there with my imagina 
tion filling in the details of this 
antediluvian beast waddling awkwardly through 
the shallow water The next morning | took my 
elder son aside, described what | had seen, showed 
him the notes and sketches | had made the night 
before, and explained how | had been careful to 
make comparisons with the trees and bushes for 
size, Although he has always been sceptical, I con 
vinced him | had seen something out of the ordinary, 
such is the power of enthusiastic description 

Later that morning, my two sons took a 
dinghy out to the delta with careful instructions 
to lay the boat where I had first seen the “ island 
and then to follow the route it had taken From 
the lawn of the hotel their progress was recorded 
photographically and measurements were taken 
ro cut the story short, the Monster | had seen 


PREHISTORIC BEAST TO SOMEONE IN THE RIGHT FRAME OF MIND 





THE DELTA OF THE FOYERS RIVER THE SAME SCENE IN FULL DAYLIGHT, SHOWING THE DINGHY EASILY 
RECOGNISABLE. IN HIS ARTICLE ON THIS PAGE, THE SECOND OF HIS SERIES OF INVESTIGATIONS INTO THE 
PROBLEM OF THE LOCH NESS MONSTER, DR. BURTON DESCRIBES HOW HE WAS TEMPORARILY DELUDED INTO 

BELIEVING HE HAD ACTUALLY SEEN THE MONSTER 


experience taught me how easy it is to be deceived 
and how readily one can make mistakes when an 
idea is already implanted in the mind 

If there is a Monster in the loch, then nature 
conspires to hide its presence and to delude those 


hoping to see it The surface of the water is 
extremely changeable It may pass from dead 
calm and glassy to rough with strong waves in 
half a minute There are conflicting and erratic 


winds over it producing different wave patterns 
slicks, windrows and patches of calm water in 
infinite variety When windrows are numerous 
they do not deceive, but sometimes an isolated 
one will appear, travel along looking like a hump 
(the upturned boat break into two to give 
the impression of one large hump with a head in 


( Photographs by Jane Burton) 


there. Distances and sizes are 
most difficult to judge on this 
vast stretch of water. The light 
plays tricks, especially when the 
sun is on the water: and many 
times an object looking like a 
hump, or a hump with a ridge 
down the middle, when examined 
with 8x or stronger binoculars, 
proved no more than a dinghy 
with people in it. It might be 
argued that since dinghies are 
so familiar a sight, nobody is 
going to be deceived by them 
Yet they are, as the following 
story shows 

My party had been taking 
photographs of wakes and waves 
of all kinds, and when, on June 26, 
a dinghy with an outboard 
motor set out from our side of 
the loch, on calm water, it seemed 
a good opportunity to add to 
this, so I photographed it eight 
times as it crossed the loch. It 
headed straight across and then, 
as the local boats often do, it 
made a half-turn to the right 
before turning sharp left to run 
parallel with the further shore 
under a cliff-like bank of rock 
against which its wash was 
clearly visible, although the boat 
itself was difficult to see. Once it reached the point 
where the vegetation runs down to the water's 
edge the boat and its bow-wave and foam became 
lost in the peculiar shadows there, giving the 
impression that all had disappeared (or ‘‘ sub 
merged "’). After this it turned to the left again and 
could be clearly seen coming back across the loch 

Later I learned that at the hotel the alarm 
had been raised that the Monster could be seen 

until somebody produced a pair of binoculars 
I also learned that other onlookers at the lochside, 
using Only the naked eye, were convinced the 
Monster had swum across the loch and back again 
They may have been correct, but I saw only a 
dinghy, photographs of which are reproduced on 
page 152 
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TWO “ MONSTERS " DRAMATICALLY CAUGHT BY THE CAMERA ON LOCH NESS: (ABOVE) A HALF-SUBMERGED BOULDER ANv BRANCH: 


(BELOW) THE BASE OF AN UPROOTED TREE WHICH, AFLOAT, MIGHT WHIP UP THE IMAGINATION OF THE PROFOUNDEST SCEPTIC. 
Photographs by Jane Burton 





THE ILLUSTRATED 


A DINGHY WITH AN OUTBOARD MOTOR CROSSING THE LOCH, LEAVING ITS V-PATTERN 
IRREGULAR LINE OF FOAM JUST OFF THE MID-LINE OF THE V. 


ISOLATED WINDROWS, PATCHES OF WATER DISTURBED BY LOCAL AIR-CURRENTS, WHICH TO THE 


NAKED EYE CAN LOOK LIKE BLACK HUMPS. 


“= 


. 7 4 see, 


ANOTHER SOURCE OF SPECULATION: STRIKING PATTERNS ON A DEAD-CALM SURFACE, IN FACT CAUSED 


BY A SHIP ALMOST OUT OF SIGHT IN THE LEFT BACKGROUND 


On page 150 Dr. Burton continues his scientific investigations into the problem 
of the Loch Ness Monster, and this week is concerned with the numerous 
natural and unnatural effects which make it only too easy for the casual 
observer to be deceived, especially if he already believes in the Monster. These 
same effects also make the whole problem of the Monster very much more 
difficult to solve. Loch Ness is a long stretch of water (23 miles long and 1 mile 
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CHANGING MOODS OF LOCH NESS: 
AIDS TO SELF-DECEPTION. 


eet 
A DINGHY IN MID-LOCH, PHOTOGRAPHED WITH A TELEPHOTO-LENS CAMERA. AT 
THE SAME TIME ONLOOKERS FROM THE SHORE REPORTED SEEING THE MONSTER. 


THE OPPOSITE KIND OF EFFECT—AND EQUALLY DECEPTIVE: CLEAR PATCHES OF STILL 
WATER ON A RUFFLED SURFACE, WHICH CAN ALSO RESEMBLE LARGE HUMPS. 


SHOWING THAT QUITE ROUGH WAVES OCCUR, LIKE THESE BREAKING ON THE SHORE. 
THE SURFACE OF THE LOCH CAN CHANGE RAPIDLY FROM MIRROR-CALM TO CHOPPY. 


wide on the average) and it lies between parallel ranges of mountains. Its 
surface is the plaything of erratic and even contrary winds which produce 
numerous windrows, waves and other disturbances. At times these can look 
very like the form of a large animal half-submerged unless carefully examined 
with binoculars. This does not prove that no large animal exists in the loch, 
but it emphasises the need for care in analysing eye-witness reports. 


Photographs by Jane Burton 
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GUESTS OF MR. ONASSIS: SIR WINSTON AND LADY CHURCHILL IN VENICE. 
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4 BEHIND THE UMBRELLA IS DAME MARGOT FONTEYN. 








WELL-PROTECTED FROM THE ITALIAN SUN: SIR WINSTON AND LADY CHURCHILL ENJOYING 
A MOTOR-BOAT TOUR OF THE VENETIAN CANALS 


Sir Winston Churchill, Lady Churchill and Dame Margot Fonteyn were the | 
guests of Mr. Aristotle Onassis, the millionaire Greek shipowner, on board his 
luxury yacht, Christine. With the yacht Christine moored near St. 
Mark's Square, they made a tour of Venice and its canals. The yacht sailed 
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NEAR THE YACHT CHRISTINA: SIR WINSTON AND LADY CHURCHILL IN A GONDOLA. HIDDEN ON BOARD CHRISTINA: MR. ARISTOTLE ONASSIS (CENTRE, STANDING), WHO WAS 


ENTERTAINING SIR WINSTON AND LADY CHURCHILL, AND DAME MARGOT FONTEYN. 
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A YACHT WITH A CENTRAL TOWER: CHRISTINA MOORED IN THE GRAND CANAL, WITH THE 
CAMPANILE OF ST. MARK SEEMINGLY ADDED TO THE FUNNEL AND THE DOGES’ PALACE (RIGHT). 
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RESTING IN ONE OF VEMICE’S PLEASANT SQUARES: DAME MARGOT FPONTEYN AND LADY 
CHURCHILL IN GAY MOOD. THEY LATER SAILED FOR YUGOSLAVIA IN CHRISTINA 


on July 10 for the Yugoslav port of Split, where, soon after their arrival, Sir 
Winston and Lady Churchill were met by President Tito. Sir Michael Creswell, 
British Ambassador to Yugoslavia, was also present at the meeting. President 
Tito subsequently went on board the yacht, where he met Dame Margot Fonteyn. 











WONDER whether the word “ unanchored "’ 

is a reasonable epithet to apply to the work 
of this phenomenal artist as we can see it now 
at the Tate Gallery. I wonder whether we are 
in a position to assess him at all, because during 
the past half-century he has been scampering 
away on a new tack every few years or so, with 
the result, by the time we have recovered from 
our indignation or have begun to accustom our- 
selves to some new eccentricity, he is confronting 
us again with a fresh escapade. What 
we cannot very well do is to ignore him; 
neither his occasional gentleness, nor his 
frequent violence, nor his ingeniously 
horrible distortions, nor his hippo- 
potamus-like gambolling, nor his 
heavy-handed allegories, nor his tongue- 
in-the-cheek impertinences—none 
of these things, for the compelling 
reason that even at his silliest and most 
preposterous, he remains a superb, a 
miraculous draughtsman 


He was once a miraculous painter as 
well, but it would appear from this ex- 
hibition that he ceased to take an interest 
In paint as suc h many years ago—in its 
texture, its beautiful subtle nuances of 
tone; there is colour, there is—though 
not always—monumental dignity, but 
a lack of surface quality, particularly 
noticeable as he grows older. All this, 
of course, means nothing to those who 
are content to prostrate themselves 





“WOMAN AND CHILD,” 1922/23: ONE OF THE ARTIST'S MOST 
PERSISTENTLY FAVOURED THEMES. (Oi! on canvas; 51) by 38} ins.) 
(Lent by Mr. Walter P. Chrysler, Jr., New York.) 


before this brilliant acrobat and persuade 
themselves that he is a major prophet. My 
favourite, perhaps, among the comments in 
the otherwise most valuable and informative 
catalogue is this, @ propos of a singularly 
revolting female: “ Picasso at this period had 
began to take increasing liberties in his rearrange 
ments of the human form. Monstrous distortions 
appear, but they always carry with them a 
significance and an understanding of the human 
condition Features are displaced with extra 
ordinary freedom, and in the process they gain 
a new emotional meaning.” 


On second thoughts [| prefer this note on the 
portrait of Dora Maar rhe device of placing the 
two eyes on the same side of a face seen in profile 
can be traced back to inventive reconstructions 
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of the human head as early as 1927, in which 
full face and profile are merged together; but it is 
also a logical development from the cubist con 
ceptual necessity of painting what is known to 
exist. In this splendid portrait of Dora Maar this 
device, far from being a mannerism, or a monstrous 
invention, gives a sense of tender envelopment, 
a fullness to the head and a vitality to the expres 
sion which promotes it to a work of genius.” [| 
hold that his admirers, in making these more than 
respectful obeisances, do a very great artist—or, 
at any rate, a very powerful and influential artist 

small service. Certainly his astonishing achieve- 
ment is a sufficient answer both to all these 
earnest adulators and to the howls of rage of his 
more vociferous critics. Granted that his strange 
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“THE SOLER FAMILY,” 1903: AN EARLY AND UNCHARAC- 


TERISTIC PORTRAIT GROUP. (Oil on canvas; 59 by 78} ins.) 
(Lent by the Musee des Beaux-Arts, Liége.) 


horror-comics deserve neither the insensate praise 
of the former nor the indignant denunciations 
of the latter, there is enough left in this Tate 
Gallery Exhibition alone to place him firmly 
among the [mmortals 


To very many visitors the first room of all, 
the paintings of the so-called Blue and Rose 
Periods—that is, of the years 1895 to 1906—will 
be a revelation in spite of many popular reproduc- 
tions. This is not just a gifted boy, but a Raphael 
reincarnate, painting the most tender classical 
figures, such as the “ Girl With a Fan,” lent by 
Mr. and Mrs. Averell Harriman, the splendid 
** Dutch Girl,”” seen last year at Sotheby's and 
lent by the Brisbane Gallery, and the “‘ Boy With 
a Pipe,”’ which belongs to Mr. and Mrs. John 
Whitney and normally hangs in their official 
ambassadorial mansion in Regent's Park. These 
three alone, irrespective of the thirty others from 
the same period, would be enough to announce 
the arrival of a very great painter. And had he 
died at the age of twenty-five—he was born in 
1881—the event would be noted in the reference 
books of to-day as the worst blow suffered by the 
arts in the 2oth century Had Rembrandt 
disappeared at twenty-five there would scarcely 
be a mention of him 


But this was not enough for so gifted and so 
restless a talent, so inventive a brain, for a sensi 
bility which seems to absorb ideas from outside 
itself as a sponge absorbs water. He began, in his 
own words, “to paint objects as I think them, 
not as I see them,”’ and whether you regard this 
as a fatal give-away phrase, or as an awe-inspiring 
revelation, you must accept it as a_ perfectly 
sincere statement. He began to be influenced by 
African sculpture, as is shown in a violent series 
of paintings of 1907-9 and then, with Braque, to 
experiment with form by breaking it down into 
an unlimited number of cubes—a useful discipline 
but, in the long run and when too rigidly applied, 
a not very inspiring dead end. After the war, in 
the early 1920's, setting aside the cubist doctrines 
and forgetting those negroid experiments when he 
seemed to see life savagely and in bits, he did a 
series of monumental figures, majestic, timeless 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. j 


By FRANK DAVIS. 


UNANCHORED—THOUGHTS ABOUT PICASSO. 


and serene (his critics complain elephantine), which 
take one back to some unrecorded dawn of civilisa- 
tion and which, to many of us, are worth all the 
work of the next forty years. To mention just 
two of these lent from America—first, the 
‘Seated Women,” belonging to Mr. Walter 
Chrysler, the second, even larger, ‘‘ The Pipes of 
Pan,” lent by the artist himself. 


Between those far-off days and now we witness 
a bewildering succession of public allegories and 
private jokes. Sometimes we wonder which he 
hates most, mankind or himself. But we recognise 
that much of the violence of his paintings is 
directed at the savagery of man and that he is 
genuinely concerned about the human condition; 
that he is a compassionate man. “ The 
Death of a Horse ’’ seems to me a most 
moving composition; ‘‘ Woman Dressing 
her Hair,’’ though said to be provoked 
by the Nazi occupation of France, 
merely an abortion, neither impressive 
nor intelligent The most recent of 
his paintings consists of a long series 
of visual analyses of Velasquez’ “‘ Las 
Meninas,"’ described with awe in the 
catalogue as “‘ not only a critical study 
of Velasquez’ style but also a revalua- 
tion of our conceptions of space and 
time in relation to vision.”’ Alas, to me 
they look more like an old man’s night- 
mares. Let us hope that Velasquez in 
the Elysian fields will not take offence. 


While he was engaged upon this 
singularly tiresome series—and I am not 
in the least ashamed of differing from 
many of my contemporaries on this 
point—he amused himself with some 
enchanting pictures of the view from the 
balcony of his studio, with pigeons 






‘FIRST STEPS,” 1943: A WAR-TIME PICTURE WHICH HAS 

LITTLE OF THE BITTERNESS AND SENSE OF HORROR THAT 

CHARACTERISES MANY OF HIS WORKS OF THAT TIME 

OTHER PAINTINGS OF THE PICASSO EXHIBITION WERE ILLUS- 

TRATED IN OUR ISSUE OF JULY 9. (Oi! on canvas; 51} by 38} ins.) 
(Lent by the Yale University Art Gallery.) 


as the chief actors and palm trees and the 
sea as background Will he some day desert 
hgure painting and give the world a new 
conception of landscape? Doing Cézanne all 
over again, as it were—that is, just what Cézanne 
did with Poussin ? Titian was painting at ninety 
as well as ever—I would not put it past this 
extraordinary and divinely gifted man to astonish 
us {I trust not revolt us) with some fresh vision: 
after all, he is not yet eighty While I have 
ventured to be a trifle impolite about some 
comments in the catalogue (which is a model of 
its kind), I hasten to add that the exhibition itself 
iS a great achievement. Mr. Roland Penrose and 
his helpers have placed us hopelessly in their debt 
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FINE DRAWINGS IN NEW YORK: 
A LOAN COLLECTION. 


“PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST'S NIECE AND NEPHEW,” 
BY GABRIEL DE SAINT-AUBIN (1724-1780 
(Black chalk and wash: 7} by 4} ins 


TIEPOLO (1696-1770) 


“wl. 


(Above.) 


bein Oy 
“GARDENS ON THE 


“ HEAD OF A MAN WITH A HIGH COLLAR,” BY GIOVANNI BATTISTA 
A SUPERB AND FORCEFUL DRAWING. 
(Pen and bistre, wash 104 by 8 ins.) 


AT THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
(Red chalk: 7 by 5 ins.) 


’ 
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LAAN VAN MEERDERVOORT,” BY 


VINCENT VAN GOGH 


1853-1890 


Pencil, chalk, pen, brush and tempera 
114 by 23 ins 


(Left 
HONORE 
ALSO IN 


“LES SPECTATEURS,” BY 
DAUMIER 
THE 
COLLECTION OF 


(1808-1879 


REMARKABLE 
WALTER C 


BAKER. (Water-colour, pen and ink 
13) by 11) ins 


STUDY OF A YOUNG MAN AND HEAD OF A SATYR,” BY SIR PETER PAUL RUBENS (1577-1650): ANOTHER EXCEPTIONAL 
10 by 159 ins 


DRAWING FROM THE WALTER C. BAKER COLLECTION Black chalk 


The distinguished Walter C. Baker Collection of drawings from the 15th to 
the 18th centuries is now on view at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, until September 4. For those who are not in the happy position of being 
able to “ call in” at the Museum in their lunch-hour this page will give some 
idea of the quality of this exceptionally fine collection One of the most out- 
standing drawings not illustrated here is an ‘‘ Adoration of the Magi,”’ by 
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NICOLAS LAGNEAU 
Lt by 6] ins 


PORTRAIT OF AN OLD MAN WITH A SKULL CAP,” BY 


fi. early i7th century Black chalk and coloured wash 


Fra Bartolomeo, which Berenson has described as ‘‘ a remarkable composition 
inspired by Leonardo and Botticelli."’ There is also Rembrandt’s drawing 
after a celebrated engraving by Mantegna of the ‘‘ Entombment,’’ and among 
later works are an attractive study of a seated girl by Prud’hon, two pencil 
portrait drawings by Ingres and a self-portrait by Degas. 20th-century American 
artists are strongly featured, and there is a crayon portrait by Picasso 
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THROUGH A DOCTOR’S EYES: CELEBRITIES DRAWN BY A GIFTED AMATEUR. | : 
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THE LATE SIR STANLEY SPENCER, R.A. SIR ALAN HERBERT. THE RT, HON, DERICK HEATHCOAT AMORY, PC. MP 


Mr. Stephen Ward, who executed the pencil and chalk studies reproduced 
on this page, was born in 1917 and is a practising osteopath in London. 
Until July 29 there is an exhibition of forty-five of his works at Leggatt 
Brothers, 30, St. James's Street, S.W.1. It is the exhibition of a true 
amateur who has received no training; Mr. Ward has charged the sitters 
no fee; and his paintings are not for sale. Most of them have in fact been 
lent by the sitters themselves, to whom the artist gave them. Furthermore, 
60 per cent. of the familiar faces who now line the two galleries are 


Mr. Ward's patients—-so it can be seen that the whole is about 
far from a business deal as it could be. The artist has the rare gift of bolas 
able to obtain an exact likeness with the minimum of fuss. He also draws 
very fast; almost the whole exhibition is the work of five weeks. Mr 
Mecmillan he drew in tan minutes from the Str * Gallery in the 
ouse of Commons; Mr. thcoat Amory in thirty min reasury ; 
Sie Lacon over the bunch tebe ot Bistees Studies to whieh dn nea ne 
him—the day before the opening of the exhibition |! 
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PERSONALITIES 


A WELL-KNOWN ACTOR: THE 
LATE MR. ARTHUR WONTNER. 
Mr. Arthur Wontner, who died 
on July 17 aged eighty-five, 
began his stage career before 
the end of the last century and 
continued to appear until after 
the Second World War. He 
appeared in The Maid of the 
Mountains and Tiger Cats (in 
which he played opposite Dame 
dith Evans), 


THE 


THE WEEK: PEOPLE 


OF 


A NOTED NOVELIST: THE LATE 
MR. JOHN P. MARQUAND 
Mr. John P. Marquand, the 
American novelist, died on 
July 16 at Newbury, Massachu- 
setts, at the age of sixty-six. 
He wrote very successful detec- 
tive stories and also a series 
of novels about New England 
society of which the most 
famous, perhaps, in this country 
was “‘ The Late George Apley.”’ 


(Right.) 

A FORMER FIRST 
LORD: THE LATE 
VISCOUNT CILCENNIN 
Viscount Cilcennin, 
who as _ ie 
Thomas sat in the 
House of Commons 
for twenty-four years, 
died on July 13 in 
London at the age of 
fifty-six. From 1951 
to 1956 he was First 
Lord of the Admiralty. 
After his retirement 
he became Chairman 
of the Welsh Indepen- 
dent Television 
Authority and Lord 
Lieutenant of 


(Left.) 

A GREAT SAILOR: THE 
LATE ADMIRAL SIR 
WILLIAM AGNEW 
Vice-Admiral Sir 
William Agnew died 
at his home at Alver- 
stoke, Hampshire, on 
July 12 at the age 
of sixty-one. He is 
chiefly known for his 
brilliant actions in the 
Mediterranean during 
the last war. He was 
captain of H.M.S. 
Vanguard during the 
Royal Tour of South 
Africa in 1947. He 
retired from the Navy 
in 1950 at his own 
request. 


ILLUSTRATED 


PRIME MINISTER OF JAPAN: 
MR. HAYATO IKEDA. 
Mr. Hayato Ikeda, who was 
Minister of Trade and Industry 
in the Government of Mr. Kishi, 
was nominated to succeed Mr. 
Kishi on July 14 by the Liberal 
Democratic Party convention. 
It was at a party that he was 
giving for Mr. Ikeda that Mr. 
Kishi was stabbed by an ultra- 
nationalist. 
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AND EVENTS IN 


A BIBLICAL SCHOLAR: THE LATE 
RT. REV. A. E. J. RAWLINSON. 
The Right Rev. Alfred Rawlin- 
son, D.D., Bishop of Derby from 
1936 to 1959 and a Biblical 
scholar of international reputa- 
tion, died on July 17 at the age 
of seventy-six. He wrote many 
books. His career at Oxford 
was distinguished, and he was 
Lecturer in Biblical studies from 
1927 to 1929. 
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THE PUBLIC EYE. 


HITLER’S C.-IN<C. IN ITALY: 
THE LATE F.M. KESSELRING 
Ex-Field Marshal Albert Kessel- 
ring, who died on July 17 aged 
seventy-four, was a brilliant 
soldier and was Commander-in- 
Chief in Italy. He was convicted 
in 1947 of complicity in the 
Ardeatine caves massacre. His 
death sentence was commuted 
to life imprisonment. He was 
released in 1952. 


(Right) 

AN ABLE PUBLIC SER- 
VANT: THE LATE 
LORD KENNET. 
Lord Kennet died aged 
eighty-one on July 11. 
In 1942 he was made 
Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Manpower 
in Banking and Allied 
Businesses. He was 
a fine parliamen- 
tarian, and was Chair- 
man of the Capital 
Issues Committee and 
a former Minister of 
Health. He won the 
D.S.0. at Archangel. 
in World War Il, 
and he was decorated 
for bravery at 
Zeebrugge. 
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WINNER OF THE QUEEN'S PRIZE AT BISLEY: SERGEANT G. WESTLING, OF 
CANADA, BEING CARRIED IN A CHAIR BY JUBILANT FELLOW MARKSMEN 
Gunnar Westling, of British Columbia, and a Canadian of Swedish descent, 
won the Queen's Prize at Bisley on July 16. He scored 280 out of 300. 


(Left.) 
ELECTED PRESIDENT 
OF THE RCS 

SIR ARTHUR PORRITT 
On July 17 Sir Arthur 
Porritt was elected 
President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 
He was educated in 
New Zealand and at 
Oxford where he was 
a noted athlete. He 
has published works 
both on surgery and 
on athletics. Since 
1952 he has been 
Sergeant-Surgeon to 
the Queen. Sir 
Arthur Porritt is 
consulting surgeon to 


Herefordshire. 


CREATED A VISCOUNT AND A_ HIGH 
COMMISSIONER: MR. ANTHONY HEAD 
Mr. Anthony Head, Member for Carshalton, 
is to be created a Viscount. He has also 
been appointed the first High Commissioner 
in the independent Federation of Nigeria. 
Mr. Head, who is fifty-three, was Defence 
Minister at the time of Suez and War 
Minister, 1951-56. The appointment will 
mean a by-election at Carshalton. 


The prize was last won by a Canadian in 1951. Second was Major D. L. S. 
Langley, Royal Marines, who came close with the fine score of 277. 


REPRESENTATIVES AT THE IMPERIAL CRICKET CONFERENCE WHICH MET AT LORD'S TO DECIDE 
ON PROBLEMS OF CRICKET, ESPECIALLY THAT QUESTION OF “ THROWING.” 
(Back row from left) Mr. R. R. Aird (Secretary, M.C.C.), the Maharaja Gaekwad of Baroda (India), 
Mr. R. Foster-Bowley (South Africa), Mr. A. Gilligan (New Zealand), Mr. A. Drayton (West 
Indies), Sir Donald Bradman (Australia), and Mr. G. O. Allen (M.C.C.). (Front row from left) 
Lieut.-General Mohammed Yousuf (Pakistan), Mr. M. A. Chidambaram (India), Mr. J. Dare (West 
Indies), Mr. W. J. Dowling (Australia), Mr. H. S. Altham (President M.C.C.), Mr. G. Chubb (South 
Africa), Sir Hubert Ashton (President designate M.C.C.), and Sir Arthur Sims (New Zealand). 


several hospitals. 


APPOINTED CHAIRMAN OF A BROADCASTING 
ENQUIRY: SIR HARRY PILKINGTON 
Sit Harry Pilkington, who is a former 
President of the Federation of British 
Industries, has been appointed Chairman 
of the committee of enquiry into the future 
of sound and television broadcasting 
Sir Harry was also Chairman of the Royal 
Committee on Doctors’ and Dentists’ 
Remuneration 
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FOREIGN ROYALTY IN GREAT BRITAIN; MOTOR AND HORSE RACING EVENTS. 








4 
’ 
A SCOTTISH WELCOME TO A PRINCESS ON HOLIDAY: A LITTLE GIRL PRESENTING PRINCESS ON AN UNOFFICIAL VISIT TO GREAT BRITAIN: THEIR MAJESTIES KING GUSTAF VI ADOLF OF SWEDEN 
BENEDIKTE OF DENMARK WITH A BOUQUET AT RENFREW. BEHIND, IN WHITE, IS PRINCESS (RIGHT) AND QUEEN LOUISE (FRONT LEFT), GREETED AT LONDON AIRPORT BY THE SWEDISH 
CHRISTINA OF SWEDEN. THEY HAD FLOWN TO SCOTLAND FOR A HOLIDAY AMBASSADOR AND HIS WIFE. THE ROYAL COUPLE HAD FLOWN FROM STOCKHOLM. 





URIVRELING A WAR UERMOUMAL, TO ALL THE GLAYS WHO LEST CONTINUING HIS BID TO BECOME WORLD MOTOR RACING CHAMPION NO CHEQUERED FLAG FOR THE INJURED MR. STIRLING MOSS, ‘ 
THBIR LIVES I WORLD WAR 13: CROWS PRINCE ALBRANDER. ncaa um j SnAntAn, wamen OF THE BRITISH GRAND PRIX WHO FLEW FROM HOSPITAL TO START THE RACE 
THE FIPTEEN-YEAR-OLD SON OF EX-KING PETER II OF YUGO- Le eg wwe Ke ey cl a apy oo bg ge pery tte — — retaining og — “4 ~~: the 
‘ nate victory, though, since on lap 71, and with only six 
a, oF we “Sanne ae bene — BAVA, to go, the lead was firmly held by Mr. Graham Hill in a B.R.M., who then had the misfortune to spin off the track. 
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INSPECTING MR. DONALD CAMPBELL’S CHALLENGER FOR THE WORLD LAND SPEED RECORD 
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THE WINNER OF THE KING GEORGE VI AND QUEEN ELIZABETH STAKES AT ASCOT, AGGRESSOR 
THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH WITH BLUEBIRD AT COVENTRY SEEN WITH THE OWNER, SIR HAROLD WERNHER 
On July 15 the Duke of Edinburgh had a close look at the car which Mr. Donald Campbell July 16 at Ascot was the occasion of the surprise defeat of the seemin 
hopes to take to Salt Flats, Utah, U.S.A., shortly. Mr. Campbell, who was there to meet the 


horse, Petite Etoile, by Agg dden by Mr. J. L gly unbeatable champion 
’ oomeed ressor, ridden by Mr indley. Petite Etoile, ridden by M < 
Duke. was due to start trials in Bluebird within the next few days in preparations for the attempt Piggott, had started hot favourite but finished Aa ridden by Mr. Lester 
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A MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR MR. ANEURIN BEVAN ; 
ARCHITECTURAL NEWS; AND OTHER ITEMS. 


THE FIRST SCHOOL CHAPEL BUILT FOR A STATE-MAINTAINED GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL: THE NEW CHAPEL OF LEWES COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

This school chapel was provided by voluntary subscriptions and was conse- 
crated by the Bishop of Chichester, on Sunday, July 10. The architect was 
Sir Edward Maufe, R.A., and the chapel is the first built for a State- 

A SHOPPING CENTRE AND OFFICE BLOCK FOR THE ELEPHANT AND CASTLE: A MODEL OF THE SUCCESSFUL maintained Grammar School. 

DESIGN BY THE ane = : - . 

ARCHITECTS, BOISSE- _. ~~ : : alpha seat a, » egal 

VAIN AND OSMOND. . > ale! an , ee 

On July 14 the L.C.C. pte : “ — = . _———- 

Town Planning Com- - a. yr 

mittee announced 

that they have ac- 

cepted in principle 

this £1,500,000 

scheme for private 

development of a site 

at the Elephant and 

Castle, opposite the 

Metropolitan Taber- 

nacle. It incorporates 

a covered shopping 

arcade with an office 

tower rising above it. 


Right.) 
AT THE OPEN-AIR 
MEMORIAL SERVICE 
TO MR. ANEURIN 
BEVAN: THE REV. DR 
DONALD SOPER CON- 
DUCTING THE 
SERVICE 
On July 15 a gather- 
ing of between 3000 
and 5000 came to- 
gether to pay their 
farewells to Mr. 
Aneurin Bevan at a 
memorial service held 
on a hilltop between 
Tredegar and Ebbw 
Vale. 


(Left.) 

A “WALLACE” FOR 
THE WALLACE COL- 
LECTION: ONE OF THE 
FAMOUS FOUNTAINS 
BY C. A. LEBOURG, 
NOW ERECTED IN THE 
FORECOURT IN MAN- 

CHESTER SQUARE 

In 1872 the late Sir 
Richard Wallace pre- 
sented 100 fountains 
like this to the City 
of Paris, where some 
still remain in their 
original sites and are 
known as “ Wal- 
laces." One (that 
shown), however, 
reached Shoreditch in 
1904; and was pre- 
sented by the Borough 
Council in 1959 to the 
Wallace Collection 





(Right.) 
A SCAFFOLDING COL- 
LAPSE IN REGENT 
STREET: A SCENE OF 
WRECKAGE In 
WHICH, HOWEVER, NO 
ONE WAS SERIOUSLY 
HURT, BUT THREE 
CARS WERE CRUSHED 
On July 13, when 
scaffolding was being 
dismantied from the 
front of Dickins and 
Jones, Regent Street, 
a section fell into the 
street 
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A BRITISH EXHIBIT IN MILAN; AN AIR 
DISASTER; AND OTHER NEWS ABROAD. 


THE CENTREPIECE OF THE BRITISH CONTRIBUTION TO THE MILAN TRIENNALE EXHIBITION: A TYPICAL 
THREE-CLASS PRIMARY SCHOOL, BUILT ON THE EXHIBITION SITE IN UNDER NINE WEEKS. I : 
The school was designed by Mr. W. D. Lacey, Nottinghamshire SHOWING HIS SKILL WITH THE BRUSH: SIR DAVID ECCLES WITH 
County architect. Great Britain was represented at the a J “ — HIS WIFE SEEN DURING A TOUR OF THE SCHOOL. THEY 
ing ceremony by Sir David Eccles and by officers of the ; ; WS) ARE ACCOMPANIED BY MINISTRY OF EDUCATION OFFICIALS. 
Senna me ee in walla : z 3 THE TWELFTH TRIENNALE CLOSES ON NOVEMBER 4. 


CLAIMED TO BE THE ONLY SKI RESORT IN EUROPE IN FULL A FINE VIEW ALONG THE CHAMPS ELYSEES OF THE TRADITIONAL THE NUCLEAR POWERED SUBMARINE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
OPERATION DURING THE SUMMER: A VAST MOUNTAIN COM- JULY 14 PARADE 


WHICH WAS TO FIRE THE POLARIS MISSILE. 
POSED OF WASTE PRODUCTS FROM THE LOCAL PORCELAIN’ The I4th of July, marking the liberation of the Bastille, was The first attempt to fire the Polaris missile from a submerged 
INDUSTRY BEING PUT TO GOOD USE AT AMBERG, IN WEST Celebrated by a parade of 11,000 men of many different arms submarine was to be made off Cape Canaveral on July 18. he 
GERMANY, WITH A FAVOURITE SUMMER PASTIME IN EVIDENCE and units. Military aircraft flew low overhead leaving an exhaust missile is designed to travel 1200 miles and was to be ejected 
IN THE FOREGROUND stream coloured red, white and blue. The salute was taken by from the submarine by a jet of compressed air. The submarine 
General de Gaulle. is due to become operational with sixteen missiles, in October 


WHERE EIGHT DANISH FOOTBALL PLAYERS WERE KILLED: RESCUE WORKERS INSPECTING THE A MURDERER ONCE CONDEMNED TO DEATH RELEASED FROM PRISON: EIGHTY-THREE-YEAR- 
WRECKAGE OF A CHARTERED AIRCRAFT WHICH CRASHED NEAR KASTRUP AIRPORT, COPENHAGEN OLD GASTON DOMINIC], WHO MURDERED THE DRUMMOND FAMILY BIGHT YEARS AGO. 
Eight of Denmark's best-known footballers were killed when their de Havilland Rapide crashed Gaston Dominici, the Provencal farmer who murdered Sir Jack and Drummend 
shortly after taking off. Immediately after the craft left the runway one of its two engines failed Lady 


and their daughter in August 1952, was released from a prison near Marseilles 
and the aircraft crashed into shallow water in the Sound. Presidential pardon, on the occasion of the eonboauanp of July 14. —_* 
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A NEW LIBRARY IN PERIOD STYLE. 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF KENSINGTON’S NEW PUBLIC LIBRARY, JUST OFF THE KENSINGTON HIGH 
STREET, WHICH IS AN IMPRESSIVE CLASSICAL STRUCTURE. 


WITH ITS EMPHASIS ON CONTRASTING TONES: THE ADULT LENDING LIBRARY IN THE NEW 
BUILDING WHICH WAS OPENED BY THE QUEEN MOTHER. 


THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY—A GENERAL VIEW, SHOWING THE SIMPLE LAYOUT AND SPACIOUSNESS 
OF THIS NEW ADDITION TO KENSINGTON'S AMENITIES 


Q* July 13, Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother opened the new Kensington 

public library, and reminded those who were there for the ceremony 
that Kensington had long and intimate connections with the Royal family. 
“ A new link is even nearer at hand,”’ she went on, ‘‘ for my daughter has just 
moved into her first married home only a few hundred yards from here.”’ 
The new library, which has cost £680,000, does not follow any modern trends 
in architecture, but has been designed to create a dignified civic centre for the 
Royal Borough. Commenting on the design, its architect, Mr. E. Vincent 
Harris, described it as ‘‘ a modern outlook on the English Renaissance style.” 
As such it has been the subject of some adverse comments, especially from the 
‘‘ anti-ugly,”’ students group. But although conservative in outward appearance, 
inside it is an entirely up-to-date building, planned with great skill. 

There is also a book chute from the issuing desk to the basement. 


LONDON NEWS 


THE LAUNCHING OF H.M.S. GURKHA. 


N July 11, H.M.S. Gurkha, one of the new “‘ Tribal’ class of General Purpose 
Frigates, was launched at the Woolston, Southampton, shipyard of John I. 
Thornycroft and Co. Ltd. The naming ceremony was performed by Lady 
Carrington, the wife of Lord Carrington, First Lord of the Admiralty, who was 
also present. The Crown Prince of Nepal and the Nepalese ambassador wit- 
nessed the ceremony as did Field Marshal Sir William Slim (President of the 
Gurkha Brigade Association) and senior officers of the Brigade of Gurkhas. 
The Military Band of the Brigade of Gurkhas played throughout the occasion. 
Gurkha, which will have a displacement of about 2500 tons, is one of a new class 
of frigates which will be the first frigates designed to carry a helicopter for 
anti-submarine purposes; and she will have a complement of about 13 officers 
and 237 ratings. 


PIPERS OF THE BRIGADE OF GURKHAS PLAYING BEFORE THE LAUNCHING OF THE NEW “ TRIBAL ” 
CLASS FRIGATE, H.MS. GURKHA, AT SOUTHAMPTON ON JULY 11. 
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PRESENT FOR THE CEREMONY: (L. TO R.) THE HON. ALEXANDRA CARINGTON, LADY CARRINGTON 
WHO NAMED THE SHIP), THE HON. RUPERT CARINGTON, LORD CARRINGTON, FIRST LORD OF THE 
ADMIRALTY, MISS ANICLAIRE BLUM AND LIEUT.COMMANDER J. W. THORNEYCROPFT, C.B.E., R.N 
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-_ m - , : y — 
HMS. GURKHA TAKES THE WATER AT THORMNYCROFTS SHIPYARD AT WOOLSTON, 
SOUTHAMPTON. THE CEREMONY WAS WATCHED BY THE CROWN PRINCE OF NEPAL 
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G6 . 
— plays one finds hard to write 
h 


about, and “‘ The Family First "’ 
adapted by Phyllis Hartnoll from the Swedish of 
Hjalmar Bergman—is among them. On the face 
of it, it ought to be simple enough: a Scandinavian 
serio-comedy, a play’ coherently devised, none 
of your chaotic doodles. 


But ‘‘ The Family First ’’ can puzzle us: it 
grows into an absorbing, unsettling piece that 
raises unexpected questions and lingers 
curiously in the imagination. The scene 
is Stockholm in 1919. The head of 
the family, an impulsive, emotional 
scientist, is awarded the Nobel Prize 
for Physics and finds at the same 
time that there is an acute domestic 
crisis. The household has been drawn 
with affectionate amusement. Now 
the play suddenly becomes serious, 
and we realise that we are considering 


a theme—the honour of the family 
that in the year 1960 is uncommon 
indeed The tension is held: it 


relaxes; the scene reverts to comedy 
We leave feeling that we have been 
in the presence of genuine people, a 
real family, but one—and it is odd 
to say this—that it is difficult to 
discuss because there is almost a sense 
of intrusion upon private affairs 


Absurd maybe; but when a 
dramatist can get one to feel like 
that—-imperfect though the play is in 
some respects—it 1s apparent that 
there is something here deeper and 
truer than the average comedy. On 
the way back from Birmingham, where 
the play was staged at the Repertory 
Theatre, these Swedenhelms haunted 
me No doubt they will reappear, 
though I think that when they do 
there will be some alteration in the 
form of the piece to bring it more 
immediately to an English audience. 
The piece, by a dramatist who died 
in 1931, has been immensely successful 
on the Continent: its arrival in this 
country is belated 


There are several first-class acting 
parts: the scientist himself, a lion of a 
man possessed by impulse; his sister 
in-law, domesticity; his 
children, the elder son something of a 
porcupine-quilled failure, the younger 
son a cheerful flight-heutenant, and 
the daughter a Bernhardt in embryo 
with a mice habit of baying dram 
atically to the standard lamp as “ Sir 
Herbert There is also a visitor from 
the past who has forced himself into 
the present, and who moves the play 
across the border to Norway and 
Ibsen, and there is a young man 
resolved to dedicate himself to journa 
lism, most distractingly 
gauche of potential reporters These 
people do expand in the imagination 
it 18 not a play to dismiss off 
handedly, and it is strange how many 
major authors come to the mind while 
one listens and writes. Bergman was undoubtedly a 
dramatist \fter meeting ‘‘ The Family First 
even though it does need adjustment—we have to 
ask why the journey from Sweden has been so long 


slave to 


who is the 


Che Birmingham cast, under the lively direction 
of John Crockett, has several perform 
correct key those, for 
example, of Elizabeth Spriggs as_ the 
housekeeping Aunt Martha (here is an 
actress who has coped easily this year 
with Mistress Quickly, Lady Sneerwell, 
Lysistrata, and Ranevskaya); lan Frost 
as the fumbling young reporter, Mark 
Kingston as the flight-leutenant son; and 
Marigold Sharman as a young woman 
The most awkward part ts, of 
the leonine physicist himself, and j 


ances in the 


nurse 


MEXICAN DANCE COMPANY 
dancers 

THE KNIGHT OF THE BURNING PESTLE 
Beaumont and Fletcher's comedy, as played by a company from the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art and directed by Ellen Pollock, is the first play in the 
season at the University open-air theatre in Avonbank gardens 
‘TOBIAS AND THE ANGEL 
Bridie’s comedy, directed by Robert Atkins 


CONTINENTAL TOUR. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


Brian Blessed, though he has a forthright attack, 
was using too much voice in his first-night 
outbursts. It is a part that could well be as 
rich in performance as I suspect it is textually 
We shall probably meet “The Family First 

again: I look forward anxiously to observing the 
form that its revival will take. 


The “ marionette plays’’ Bergman used to 
write have nothing whatever to do with the kind 





A NIGHT IN CUBA: A COLOURFUL AND EXOTIC GATHERING OF MARIONETTES, TO BE SEEN 


IN PODRECCA’S PICCOLI THEATRE AT THE VICTORIA PALACE. 





FROM FRIEDRICH DUERRENMATT'S “ THE VISIT,” THE FIRST PLAY TO BE PERFORMED AT THE of it 
NEW ROYALTY THEATRE. CLAIRE (LYNN FONTANNE) SAYING “ COVER HIS FACE 
THE BODY OF ANTON SCHILL (ALFRED LUNT) 


IN OUR ISSUE OF JULY 9%) IS BRILLIANT 


of marionettes we find now at the Victoria Palace 
where Podrecca’s Piccoli Theatre is back in 
London with its cast of twelve hundred or so. | 
have never been particularly excited about 
marionettes--they need a special cast of mind in 
the spectator—-but always I have to make an 


Piccadilly 
July 18.) 


Open Air Theatre, Regent's Park) 
(July 19.) 


WHEN SHOWN 
THE PRODUCTION BY PETER BROOK (REVIEWED 


OUR CRITIC'S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 
First visit of Javier de Leon's 


Stratford-upon-Avon 


July 18 
James 


RN SSS eases 








These 


exception of the Italian company. @ 
little people, on their carefully-scaled 

stage, can become our friends for life: Bil-Bol-Bul, 
the Negro acrobat flourishing upon the high wire, 
the Neapolitan singers in the Blue Grotto, the 
giraffe-necked soprano Strangoloni, the llama in 
the Andes, and the undersea dart and shimmer 
in the aquarium fantasy. 


I agree that, in any marionette show, even the 
best, there must be moments of dazed 
tedium. Shaw who said that the 
puppets were preferable to flesh and 
blood players was talking for talk’s 
sake. But the craft and delicate 
synchronisation of the Piccoli Theatre 
must always be a technician’s delight; 
and I can only remind intending 
visitors to the Victoria Palace of the 
Jonsonian colloquy from “ Bartholomew 
Fair ”’: 


Cokes: What! Do they live in baskets ? 

Leatherhead: They do lie in a basket, 
sir, they are o’ the small players 

Cokes: These be players minors indeed 
Do you call these players ? 

Leatherhead They are actors, sir, 
and as good as any, none dispraised, for 
dumb shows: indeed, I am the mouth of 
them all 

Cokes: Well, they are a civil company, 
I like ‘em for that; they offer not to fleer, 
nor jeer, nor break jests, as the great 
players do: and then, there goes not so 
much charge to the feasting of them, or 
making them drunk, as to the other, by 
reason of their littleness. Do they use to 
play perfect ? Are they never fluster’d ? 

Leatherhead: No sir, I thank my 
industry and policy for it 


So, finally, to Eugene Ionesco, the 
puppet-master of the French theatre, 
of whom we have had a great deal 
lately. I was tempted to say that we 
have had more than enough; but 
“‘ Jacques,"’ at the Hampstead Theatre 
Club, has helped to prop my declining 
pleasure, severely injured by _ the 
futilities of the recent Arts double bill 
** Jacques "’ is much better, even though 
it is unintelligible, and I have a 
quaint, old-world belief that a play 
should make itself reasonably lucid 
on first hearing. Still, to-day lonesco 
can write practically anything in the 
calm assurance that it will be well 
received by people who have gone too 
far to withdraw. I believe myself that 
his fame (and that of his pale English 
imitators) will dwindle to a line or two, 
if that, in the theatre histories to come 
But then not many people to-day look 
to the future or—shudderingly—to 
the past 


That said, | agree that 
has a certain quality lonesco says 
that he intends to “let the 
unusual spring from the dullest and 
most ordinary daily routine, and 
from everyday prose, when pursued 
beyond their limits."" We begin by 
accepting the young man who, yielding at last 
to the insistence of his bourgeois family, asserts 
that he loves potatoes in their jackets. From this 
he goes on to refuse any bride who has not three 
noses (And from this, when a duly equipped 
bride is brought to him, the piece runs off 
into mystery that is like a long serio-comic 
incantation. I cannot guess what it means, 
and | am not going to be arrogant enough 
to pretend that [ do. But I can say that it 
grasps the fevered attention, and that 
Valerie Hanson—in R. D. Smith's produc 
tion— gives a performance of great subtlety 
and beauty that makes us glad she ts 
back on the London stage. The Hampstead 
Theatre Club has had an extraordinary 
we hope now that it will 
hind a permanent home 


‘ Jacques 


Opening season 
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— "| TREASURY OF THE CONGO: KATANGA—WHICH 


HAS SECEDED FROM THE FEDERATION. 
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THE NEW POST OFFICE AT JADOTVILLE, THE SECOND LARGEST TOWN IN KATANGA, WHICH 
PRODUCES 65 PER CENT. OF THE CONGO'S WEALTH 


, 
SYMBOLS OF KATANGA’S WEALTH: GREAT COPPER INGOTS AWAITING TRANSPORTATION TO EUROPE 
AT THE LUMBASHI MINING PLANT IN KATANGA 





MINEWORKERS AT KIPUSHI WAITING FOR A WELFARE OFFICE TO OPEN. KATANGA 


HAS SOME OF THE WORLD'S RICHEST COPPER DEPOSITS 
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TANGANYIKA 
ORE WAGGONS UNLOADING NEAR THE RUWE MINE AT A WASHING PLANT WHERE WATER IS PASSED 
THROUGH THE ORE TO OBTAIN A COPPER CONCENTRATE 





i ae of which we show pictures here, is the most highly developed of the 
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PROVINCE EES Congo's provinces. It produces the largest part of the Congo’s wealth and its 
— 4 rich mines form the background to the struggle between the Federal Government and 
or ELISABETHVILLE }: “othe Katanga provincial government over secession. M. Tshombe, the Katanga Prime 
ow ANGOLA Minister, has the backing of Belgian industrialists for his bid for independence. He has 
_— announced that he will not allow United Nations troops to enter Katanga. Belgian 
a, forces are in command of most of Katanga and M. Tshombe is depending on the support 








; J. RHODESIA 2255 4 of the Belgian Government. A separate Katanga army is said to be in process of 

4. formation. Leading tribal chiefs in Katanga have expressed their opposition to 
A MAP SHOWING KATANGA IN RELATION TO THE REST OF THE REPUBLIC OF THE CONGO M. Lumumba’'s Federal Government which will need considerable forces to recover the 
FROM WHICH SHE HAS SECEDED lost province—which even before independence had wanted to form a separate state 
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| f had been my intention to write a light and 

airy summer page all about bright and breezy 
film-comedies like ‘‘ Follow that Horse!’ which 
lias David Tomlinson chasing a racing filly called 
Grizelda because she is suspected of having 
,wallowed a photo-film of top secrets stolen by a 
spy. Like “ Light up the Sky” which has Ian 
Carmichael as a Lieutenant in the last war whose 
job it is to see that a sequestered searchlight unit 
(containing such funny men as Benny Hill and 
Tommy Steele, Victor Maddern and Harry Locke) 
did its war-work properly. And like ‘“ The 
Gazebo " in which Glenn Ford discovers that the 
corpse under his summerhouse is not that of 
the blackmailer he thought he had murdered. 


But these plights and predicaments—which are 
much more comic than they can be made to sound 
in a sentence—must give immediate place to a 
fine and arresting film made out of the stage-play, 
“Inherit the Wind.”’ (The play was staged by 
the littke Pembroke Theatre in Croydon—to its 
great credit—early this year.- When the play 
was promoted to the St. Martin’s Theatre the 
West-End public—to its grave discredit—stayed 
away in fatally large numbers, even though nearly 
every dramatic critic in London went out of his 
way to praise the venture and especially to belaud 
Andrew Cruickshank’s superb performance as 
Clarence Darrow). 


This not-to-be-missed film has been made by 
one of the best directors in the business, Stanley 
Kramer It has become something even more 
effective and more full of conflict than the play, 
largely because the part of Darrow’s opponent 
(who was William Jennings Bryan) has been 
greatly strengthened and then bestowed upon 
Fredric March. When it is realised that Darrow 
is played by none other than Spencer Tracy 
the intensity of the duel should come easily to the 
reader's imagination. The liberties that both 
actors have been allowed to take are strictly, or 
at least forgivably, in character. Thus Mr. Tracy 
gives us a grumpy, case-scarred old character who 
is plagued with an ulcer which prevents him 
enjoying his food and makes him irritated at the 
sight of other people eating. Whereas Mr. March 
presents us with a gormandiser who has not a 
little in common with Dickens's Mr. Chadband in 
his relish of a repast immediately after a sermon, 





AN EAGER STUDENT OF EVOLUTION: JERRY THE CHIMPANZEE, 

WHO APPEARS IN THE UNITED ARTISTS " INHERIT THE WIND,” 

BRILLIANTLY PRODUCED AND DIRECTED BY STANLEY 
KRAMER 


and who is usually too busily eating to notice 


other people 


Perhaps it should be explained that the 
culprit on trial was a young schoolteacher 
who had been expounding Darwin's theory 
of evolution to his pupils, and who was 
arraigned by the parents of those pupils 
who considered ‘The Origin of Species” 
an irreligious treatise. In point of fact 
the young teacher lost his case but met 
with: no further penalty than a fine ; 
of too dollars, which is the equivalent of =. 


“ THE UNFORGIVEN " 


BIG JOINT WITH JOLLY GARNISHINGS. 


By ALAN DENT. 


our “one-farthing damages.’’ A further point of 
fact is that the advocate Bryan collapsed just after 
the verdict and never recovered from his seizure. 

The chief merit of the film is twofold—the 
convincing atmosphere it conjures up of a hysteric- 
ally bigoted community, and the splendid oppor- 
tunity it gives to a pair of powerful and intensely 


OUR CRITIC’S CHOICE. 





SPENCER TRACY (LEFT) AND FREDRIC MARCH WHO ARE 
APPEARING IN “INHERIT THE WIND” (UNITED ARTISTS). 
Alan Dent writes: ‘‘ There is high comedy as well as rich 
drama in the interplay of these two veteran film-actors, 
Spencer Tracy and Fredric March, in ‘Inherit the Wind’ 
which is Stanley Kramer's re-enactment of the famous 
Tennessee ‘Monkey Trial’ of 1925. The two represent 
respectively two of America's most celebrated advocates, 
Clarence Darrow and William Jennings Bryan. The play 
of the same name on which the film is founded—it was the 
work of Jerome Lawrence and Robert E. Lee—concentrated 
on Darrow. But the film elaborates Bryan's part, making 
it of equal importance. The result is a truly exciting duel 
of two major personalities as presented—and fought—by two 
major actors. The film began its London career at the 
Astoria, where it is shown twice daily.” 





well-matched actors. In one sequence the two 
advocates, who have been old friends or at least 
old opponents in the past, sit in rocking-chairs 
on the hotel porch during an interim. “ Extra- 
ordinary,’’ says one to the other, ‘‘ how two people 
should start so close together and drift so far 
apart!’’ The two chairs move with a deliberately 
contrived cross-rhythm, and the doyenne of the 
film-critics, Miss Lejeune, comments: “I fancy 
this to be the key line of the picture; the intention 
to show that at heart they could not, and did 
not.” But just as fine and as significant is Darrow's 
gesture when he is alone in the courtroom at the 
end of it all. He takes up the Bible in one hand 
and Darwin in the other. He appears to find each 
volume of identical weight, and manages in his 
face to suggest that each work—the divine and 
the scientific—gives an opposite slant on an 
identical Truth. Mr. Tracy in the film is just as 
memorably impressive here as Mr. Cruickshank was 
in the play: he could not be more so. 


It remains to say that hardly anybody else in 
the whole crowded film matters beyond these two 
advocates. One's attention occasionally wanders, 
it is true, to a particular journalist from a Balti- 
more newspaper who appears to take a facetious 
view of the whole proceedings. In the film this 
character is played whimsically and fetchingly by 
Gene Kelly. In real life he was none other than 
that superman among journalists, H. L. Mencken 

the least whimsical character who ever wielded 
a pen; and just about the least fetching. What he 
would have said and written about Mr. Kelly's 
performance could hardly have been printed even 
in The Baltimore Sun ! 


Let me emphatically urge all filmgoers—or at 
least those who do not mind thinking during 
a film and arguing about it afterwards—to make a 
point of seeing “‘ Inherit the Wind.”’ It is an out- 
standing piece of work both in its impact and its 
implications. And let me assure those who would 
have liked me to say more about the three comedies 
i began by mentioning—that they are entertaining 
in spite of their somewhat minatory backgrounds. 
For it is but fair to point out, in conclusion, that 
the skylark called ‘‘ Follow That Horse ! ’’ happens 
inside and outside the Ministry of Atomic Energy 
That ‘‘ Light up the Sky,”’ in spite of its excess of 
hearty and ribald fooling, takes us back to 
the days of the air-raid warnings. And that 





FROM “INHERIT THE WIND,” A SUPERB SCREEN PRESENTATION OF THE ‘SCOPES MONKEY TRIAL’ OF 1925: HENRY DRUMMOND 
(SPENCER TRACY) OBJECTING TO THE COLONEL’S COMMISSION GIVEN TO MATTHEW HARRISON BRADY 
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OTHER CURRENT FILMS. 
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SANSA R ween ween 


(United Artists: Generally Released, July 18) 
Lancaster, with clenched teeth, drags Audrey Hepburn across the plains, and 
one way and another this Western goes rather far even for Western addicts. 
“ THE LAST VOYAGE " (M.G.M.: Generally Released, July 11) 
French liner Ile de France is broken up to make a fairly horrifying story of a 
shipwreck, with George Sanders as the dumbfounded English captain of the 
doomed liner 


Burt 


The famous 


SNS ONS ee wen eee cee wan ces cenemen ene! 


the hero of “‘ The Gazebo,’ howsoever 
amusingly he tries to wriggle out of it, 
has in the first place committed that 
fundamentally unfunny deed, a deliberate 
murder, even though his victim was not 
; the one he intended. Mr. Ford in the 
* film is about half as funny as is Mr. 
Carmichael in the current stage play of the 
same name. But that is still quite funny, 
in the peculiar circumstances. 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 50: CENSORIOUSNESS PERSONIFIED. 











“‘I AM AFRAID I CAN NOT AGREE TO YOUR REQUEST": THE UNDER ASPECT OF AN AUSTRALIAN SAW-FISH. 


The about level with the mouth. The ‘‘saw’’ may sometimes be used as a 
defensive weapon, but its usual purpose is to obtain food by two methods 
either by raking about in sand or mud, or else by striking from side to side in 
The Australian and Japanese species of saw-fish are 
in length 


This image of adverse public opinion is of course not really a face at all. 
crescent-shaped mouth is indeed a mouth, but the whole of the upper part, 
the ‘‘ saw,’’ with its Dundreary-like tentacles, is actually the underside of the 
curiously prolonged snout drawn out into a blade-like rostrum armed on either a shoal of small fishes 


side with many strong ‘‘teeth.'’ The fish's real eyes are on the other side, fairly small, but other, larger, species reach between 20 and 30 ft 
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A® I can myself witness, for I saw much 
of him during his last visit to England, 
to launch his last and dearest triumph, 
The Ten Commandments (Mark II), the 
late Mr. Cecil B. deMille was a man who ; 
never lost a capacity for wonder. His j 
own religion, as he describes in his 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY, was Of a low-church, Bible 
Episcopalian nature, and became less and less 
denominational as he grew older. A Roman 
Catholic priest, a Lutheran pastor, a Jewish Rabbi, 
were to him persons who alike commanded an 
instinctive reverence. That is why the panoramic 
religious epics which he directed—The King of 
Kings, The Sign of the Cross, The Ten Command- 
ments——were, for all their spectacular extrava- 
gance, fundamentally simple and moving, attrac- 
tive to all except the narrow-minded and cold- 
hearted intelligentsia. 

Throughout his life, Cecil B. deMille lived in 
a world of little boy fantasy. He acknowledges 
this himself, shrewdly and humorously: 


Sixty years ago boys had movies and television, 
before movies or radio or television were invented 
We had them in our heads. We were our own producers, 
stars, propmen—and audience. I doubt that mother or 
Bill or Bert Terhune or anyone knew about the Cham 
pion Driver; but he was active all through the years at 
Echo Lake. In my imagination, fed with the herox 
tales my father read us, I was the Champion Driver. . . 


The Champion Driver was a Robin Hood whose 
Sherwood Forest was the world. Wherever evil was 
massed against good, wherever beauty was in peril, 
wherever justice languished under a tyrant heel—listen, 
can you hear the distant hoofbeat, louder now and 
louder? Thank heaven! The Champion Driver has 
heard the cry for help 


Such was the boy. Now turn to his comments 
on his meetings, right at the end of his life, first 
with Sir Winston Churchill—an appointment which 
I had the pleasure of arranging for him-—and then 
with the Queen 


I do not think it right to quote directly a conver 
sation with the greatest man of the twentieth century ; 
but we talked for a good half-hour, and Sir Winston was 
as gracious as he is great. I have never climbed Mount 
Everest, nor been elected President, nor discovered a 
new galaxy in the heavens. But I have met Churchill 

And at the Royal Film Performance, I was presented 
to the radiant young Queen. Elizabeth II is Her Most 
Gracious Majesty indeed. If only the Champion Driver 
had had a cloak to lay before her feet !"’ 


It is typical of deMille that in this book he 
refers to the anonymous speaker who provided the 
Voice of God in The Ten Commandments and 
refuses, out of respect for that Voice, to break the 
anonymity. Only because the secret has, as secrets 
will, already leaked out, and to pay my own tribute 
to one, who—albeit a tough business man-—was 
so honest, reverent, loving and lovable, will I reveal 
it here. The Voice was that of the Champion 
Driver himself 

An autobiography of a very different calibre is 
contained in the first two volumes of THe Diary 
or Benjamin) Ropert Haypoon, edited by 
Willard Bissell Pope. Haydon was an extraordi- 
nary creature: a half blind, indifferent painter, 
who covered vast canvases with sprawling 
historical subjects, and convinced the critics of 
his own day that he was a genius only because he 
passionately believed it himself. He was can 
tankerous, vain, opinionated and censorious. He 
knew most of the great Englishmen in the world 
of art and literature during the first half of the 
1gth century, and quarrelled with them at the 
first suspicion of a slight. In the end, after one 
unsuccessful attempt, he succeeded in committing 
suicide in 1846 

The diaries were first ‘ edited " by one Tom 
Taylor, an obscure professor of English Literature, 
in 1853. Huge tracts were omitted altogether, and 
others altered. After many difficulties, which he 
recounts in his preface, Mr. Pope has been able 
to reproduce the whole text. His first two volumes 
cover 1808-1815 and 1816-1824 I doubt 
whether these diaries will vindicate the opinion 
of some who have maintained that Haydon was a 
much greater writer than he was a painter. But 
there is not a page which ts not of interest, either 
historically or as illustrating the workings of a 
warped and tortuous mind. When he hated, he 
hated without stint. This is what he thought of 
Sir George Beaumont 

Sir George never comes to Town, but he brings 
Doubt, Irresolution & Misery in his train, to let loose 
upon every Artist, as his whim directs or his fancy 
excites —he is one who has been unsettled always 
himself, is unsettled now, who unsettles everybody else 
and settles nobody, whose specious, fascinating, syren 
advice will bewilder, enchain and distract the firmest 
mind, with whom it was impossible to resolve, of 
determine, till you were without the magic circle of 
his manners, and if you had then brought your mind to 
a point and were again to venture with vigourous 
confidence within this influence, you would soon find 
your resolution fade and your whole mind shook by such 
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“? Mr. Huggett found himself torn in two by 
Portugal, loving its people and detesting 
its poverty and aspects of Lisbon. This 
is, above all, an honest study. The author 
has tried hard to understand much that 
at heart he finds inexplicable, and the result 
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perplexing distractions, by his refined, artful, and pun- 
gent attacks, that it was only by a sudden paroxysm 
of violent exertion you could prevent your “ prison'd 
soul "’ from yielding paralised to his controul, and with 
effeminate relinquishment bowing, in fascination to his 
bewildering fancy.”’ 


What a sentence! Unfortunately, some of his 
sentiments, especially those on Wellington (who 
in the end snubbed him) and Bonaparte, are 
tedious and banal. Although this work is one of 
long overdue scholarship, and priced as such, I 
recommend it as eminently readable to all those 
who are fortunate enough to get hold of it. 


“¥t> ANB VBNANANOND 
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CHESS NOTES. 


By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 
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IDMAR and I rather disgraced ourselves just 


4 before the concluding banquet at the Inter- 

tg national Chess Federation's meeting in Amsterdam 

ts (it would be about 1949, I think). This genial 

3 Professor from Zagreb, as the delegate from Yugo- 

5 slavia, and I, as the British Chess Federation's & 
3 representative, had suddenly discovered a mutual Z 
Passion for lightning chess and went on playing each a 
~ Other, game after game, surrounded by an amused § 
i§ crowd of fellow-delegates but oblivious to anything > 
S$ but the chessmen before us, long after we should & 
3 all have taken our places at table. 4 
i$ This recollection of Vidmar came to me when I ¥ 
a learnt that his delightful chess autobiography is to be 4 
‘4 published in German. He has one highly interesting 4 
t¢ chapter on the ethics of setting traps. Many masters § 
{4 consider it rather unworthy to win a game by means § 
of a trap. Frank Marshall, many times U.S. cham- 5 


% pion, on the other hand, cheerfully coined and 2 


z : 

3 frequently used the phrase “chess swindles” in % 
describing his own games. Ss 

k 

‘* Vidmar has little compunction as this example, a 


which he gives himself, reveals. This position occurred § 
in a game of his against Bernstein at St. Petersburg § 
in 1909 Pi 


White’s last move, 22. Q-B 3, revealed that he §& 
had his eye on Black's KBP. Vidmar (Black) ® 
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decided to present it to him, after ensuring that its pS 
capture would mean disaster. The game continued: 4 
2 
) 
) 
P) 
“as 
ZI 
P) 
3 
s 5 
| >) 
‘ >) 
s > 
iS >> 
‘i >) 
i >) 
ks >) 
1 >> 
i 3 
i + 
ts] 3 
in} >) 
3 -) 
> 
‘s 4 
3 3 
@ 22.... N-N3  264.R-KNI N-N1! ¥ 
‘s 23. K-R2 R-Q2 25.Q»P > 
‘ >) 
i4 If this move did not appear so clever, it would not § 
{$ be so tempting. Now if 25....BxQ, 26. N«B §& 
3 would be mate ! > 
$ Other mates are threatened by Q « RP, Q-N7 or 4 
 B-N7z. The game seems over 3 
3 25... B-B3!! 2 
3 It is. This counters all the threats, and traps the & 
rq white queen into the bargain 2 
3 26. Q-B8 R-K2 , 
‘ Threatening 27....N-Qz. There followed 27. e 
N-K6 N-Q2; 28. Q«R, N~Q; 29. P-NS, N-NI1; 
30. N-BS, P« N; 31. P . P and White resigned a few 


moves later 
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“This is not your ordinary cheater,’’ said 
Detective Trooper Nickerson, after arresting 
Ferdinand Waldo Demara in 1956. Indeed, it was 
not. Demara was, as his biographer, Robert Crich 
ton, describes him, THE GREAT IMPOSTOR 
He posed in turn as a Trappist monk, a professor 
of psychology, a doctor of biology, a prison 
officer—he was one of the most successful prison 
reformers ever known to the Governor whom he 
hoodwinked !—and a naval surgeon, performing 
several highly successful operations, and inspiring 
great confidence in his patients. For good measure, 
he enlisted in the U.S. Army and Navy, deserting 
from both. If Demara's fantastic life proves any 
thing, it proves how totally unnecessary it is ever 
to have any qualifications for any profession ! 

I know something of Portugal, having paid three 
visits there during the unpropitious days of the 
War, and | was glad to meet again in the pages of 
Frank E. Huggett’s Soutn oF Lisson such an old 
friend as Antonio Ferro, the biographer of Salazar 


is that one often comes across a just and 
penetrating remark such as: “It is in judging 
Salazar’s failure by material standards alone that 
the social-realist critics err.” 

If there are any timorous clingers to Biblical 
history who fear the debunking effect of modern 
archeological research, they will find much com- 
fort in Kathleen Kenyon’s ARCHAEOLOGY IN 
THE Hoty Lanp. The author, a daughter 
of the late Sir Frederick Kenyon, of the British 


Museum, is herself Director of the British School of 


Archzology at Jerusalem. Research does not, of 
course, begin to make contact with Biblical history 
until about the middle of the second millennium 
B.c., and I found just as much to interest me in the 
earlier centuries, for I had been unaware that 
Palestine was the centre of so comparatively 
advanced a civilisation during the Neolithic age. 

Those who like good clean historical adventure 
should read THE FLyING EnsiGcn, by Showell 
Styles. The period is that of Sir John Moore's 
gallant but ill-fated expedition which ended in the 
retreat to Corunna and the general's own death. 
The hero’s notions of army discipline are noble, 
but a trifle unorthodox. Otherwise he would not 
have conducted what amounted to a private war 
with the French Army and with Spanish brigands. 
If this story reminds one slightly of Brigadier 
Gerard, it is none the worse for that. 

Another historical novel, by Doris Leslie, 
THE Perrect Wire, deals with Mary Ann 
Disraeli. It is remarkable in paying much atten- 
tion to her earlier life, before and after her first 
marriage to Wyndham Lewis, and although this is 
great gain for those who are better acquainted with 
her later story, it has led the author somewhat to 
“rush ”’ the final years, which flash past like a 
revved-up film. 

A first novel by Mary Aylett, THE RIDING 
House, pleased me a good deal. It shows the 
development, from early girlhood to old age, of 
a self-willed young lady whose knowledge and 
love of antiques, especially of her family house, 
degenerates with her deplorable choice of husband 
and lovers. The story, seen through the eyes of a 
woman who had known her all her life, moves 
slowly, but the pace is rightly adjusted to the 
careful development of all the characters. 

Those who know the curious, old-fashioned 
society of the southern states of America will enjoy 
DEAR Beast, by Nancy Hale. The heroine isa New 
Yorker who has married a gentlemanly southern 
clod. She writes, anonymously, a book about the 
southern small town in which they live, leaves her 
clod to sample literary fame in New York, and 
returns to him in the end. A simple tale, you 
may say, but the characterisation is first-class. 

All the characters in Phyllis Paul's Twice 
Lost are repulsive, or stupid, or both. One of the 
nastiest, and the most cleverly drawn, is a near- 
failure of a writer who has managed to build up his 
father into fame. The plot turns on the disappear- 
ance and possible murder of an unloved little girl, 
who shows the pathetically unpleasant traits of the 
unloved. Were it not for the bemusing effect of 
the author's importation of a revenant theme, this 
book would be quite outstanding 

Murder and gossip in a small Irish town combine 
to make a good setting for Tom Furlong’s THE 
Time oF THE Murper. Mr. Furlong is the 
seventeenth discovery of that enterprising firm, 
New Authors Ltd. I have congratulated them 
before and I do so again 
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This True Scotch Whisky has the 
unusual distinction of being 
independently blended and 
bottled in 
Scotland by the 
Mackinlay family. This is 
the way a great whisky should 
be made—the way 
Mackinlay’s have made it 
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five generations. 
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By Appointment to Her Majesty The Queen 
Suppliers of Domecq Sherry, Luis Gordon and Sons Lad 


The Sherry 
of all Sherries... 


RICH, LUSCIOUS AND OF VERY GREAT AGF 





Domecq’s ‘CELEBRATION CREAM’* 


sets a standard of high quality and 





excellence in Sherry which is probably 
unique. Aged in the wood in the Bodegas 
of the great Spanish Sherry House of 
shippers to this country 
continuously since 1730—‘CELEBRATION 
CREAM’ is a Sherry of rare and distinctive 
appeal. 
Obtainable 


Pedro Domecq 





everywhere from Wine 
Merchants and in the best bars and hotels 
If you have not yet tasted this superb 


and outstanding Sherry, do so today. 


Domecys 
CELEBRATION CREAM — 


Domecq's ‘Celebration Cream’ is stocked by your usual Wine Supplier. 
Sole Importers ( Wholesale only) Luis Gordon & Sons Lid., 12 Hobart Place, London, S.W 1 


Remembering the most popular ‘DOUBLE CENTURY’ 
. and the exquisite dry Fino ‘LA INA’ 
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Singapore 





from your desk 
to the FAR EAST 


If trade with the Far East interests you, just make a 
telephone call! Better still, pay a visit to our office at 
9 Gracechurch Street. In either case, you will be put 
directly in touch with Far Eastern affairs. 

We can provide you with up-to-date credit information 
and advise you on many other aspects of business with 
the Far East. 

As the largest British bank established by the Far East for 
the Far East, with branches in twenty countries and a 
network of agencies in all other principal trading centres, 


we are in a unique position to help you. 


THE 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


HEAD OFFICE : HONG KONG 


LONDON OFFICE : 9 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.3 
TELEPHONE : MANSION HOUSE 8541 


Branches throughout the Far East; also in New York, Hamburg, Paris. 
Offices of our Subsidiary in San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
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PORRINGER 


By S. H. or H. S. 
London 1683 
Weight ¢ ozs. 15 dwts. 
Height 3:1 ins. 


HOW (of EDINBURGH) LTD. 
ONLY ADDRESS: 
2-3 PICKERING PLACE, 
ST. JAMES’S STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone & Telegrams: WHltehall 7140 
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Among the 
good things of life... 


Price 6/2d 
the ounce 


...in a world of change is the rare pleasure of enjoying 
a well-loved tobacco. Now, as yesterday, a quiet 
excitement hovers in the remembered fragrance of 
Balkan Sobranie. For Balkan Sobranie is a wise tobacco 
—a rich and satisfying tobacco—a subtle blend of 
matured Virginia and rarest Yenidje leaf. 


Balkan Sobranie 


SMOKING MIXTURE 





H. E. 
Bates 


brings the Larkins 
back to Kent in 
his happiest novel 


| When the 
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Laugh (12/6) 











TROUSERED FOR LEISURE 
! They shed their creases; they're light; 
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they keep their trimly tailored look— 
they’re from Gieves: in grey ‘ Terylene’ 
and worsted, with self-belt, 6 gns. 





LIMITED 


Tailors, Hosiers & Hatters since 1785 
27 Old Bond Street, London W.1 
Telephone: HYDe Park 2276 
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Lamming 


the views of 
a West Indian 
who has chosen 
to live in London 


The Pleasures 
of Exile :;-) 
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Discover the joy of creating 
music at home .. . 





... with the Hammond Organ 


With its tremendous range of tones, convenient size and light weight—so 
suitable for the small lounge—the Hammond has proved the most popular and 
best selling home organ in the world. Never requires tuning . . . supremely 
reliable. Even the beginner can easily learn the Hammond. . . and will play 
surprisingly well within a few weeks! Write for descriptive brochure of the 
Hammond range and details of Tuition Scheme to Dept. IL.1. 


BOOSEY & HAW KES 
295 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. Telephone : LANgham 2060 











DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


BANKERS 
Gross assets £2,000,000 
are paying 74% per annum 
interest on deposits for the 
seventh year in succession, 
with extra 4$°% added 
annually on each £500 unit. 
Full details 

and audited Balance Sheet 
from Investment Dept. IL. 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 


























The best gift of all 
for Britons overseas 


. a subscription to The Illustrated 
London News is a_ well-chosen, 
long-lasting gift—and it's so easy 
to give! A short note, the name 
and address of your friend (home 
of Overseas) and our publisher will 
do the rest. 


Subscription | Home: £7 12s. 
rates for | Overseas: £7 14s. 6d. 
12 months | Canada: £7 Os. 6d. 
Please address communications to The 


Publisher, The lilustrated Leadon News, 
13-15, John Adam Street, Leadon, W.C.2 
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To South Africa THE ELLERMAN way 


Of course it's luxurious, but it isn’t just luxury on ELLERMAN ships. As you step inside 
yourown cabin-suite you enjoy a pleasant feeling of well-to-do well-being. Very soon, 
you experience a new kind of service from the ship's company, almost old-world in its 
courtesy and attentiveness. Our passengers (many of whom are experienced world- 
travellers and good judges in this matter) tell us that our ships’ cuisine is equal to that 
of any five-star restaurant anywhere. Fine ships and fine service, maintaining a fine 
tradition of quiet competence. ..this is the ELLERMAN way to South Africa. 


The service is maintained by the T.s.m.v. City of Port 
Elizabeth, City of Exeter, City of York, and City of Durban, 
each accommodating 100 passengers in single and double 
rooms (with removable Pullman berths for children). These 
ships afford superb passenger amenities. All rooms have 
windows or portholes and there are electric fans in 
addition to mechanical ventilation 
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.what a wonderful paint 


WALPAMUR EMULSION PAINT- Beautiful colours 


with a smooth, matt de-luxe finish. [deal for walls and ceilings. 
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Use it inside and outside. Fast drying. long lasting, odourless 






and washable. Choice of 29 wonderful colours. 


INSIST on laboratory-tested WALPAMUR QUALITY PAINTS 
the standard by which others are judged 
FREE BOOKLETS full of information on colour and home decoration are availabh 
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WALPAMIER WATER PAINI 
Inexpensive that tinish tor walls and 
ceilings. 42 colours. Exterior Quali 
Wiathable ina selected range 


DURADIO S-vear ENAMEL PAINT 
High gloss, hard-wearing inside ane 
basily ee ‘d. 46 colours 

DARWEN SATIN FINISH 

Satin sheen for any interior surtace 
Steamproot and washable. 27 colours 
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There are Walpamur Paints, E namels and Varnishes for ev ery possible need 






